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SPRING ILLS, 


Enervation, 
Fatigue, 

Thin Blood, 
Anaemia, 
Exhaustion, 
Lack of Vitality, 


Weakness, 

Nervousness, 

Sleeplessness and 

Slow Recovery from a 
Winter’s Sickness 

make people feel, as is aptly said, 
“under the weather.” 


Pabst Malt Extract, 
The “Best” Tonic, 
is a powerful vitalizing builder, 
strengthener and sleep restorer. 
It adds energy to the heart and 
blood, fills one with life and 
brings back the fugitive health. 
It is indeed the best tonic for 
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that is, almost all Children—are 
fond of Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil. They like its taste: they 


like it because it dces them good 
and they have the feeling of grow- 


ing stronger and better when tak-. 
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ULTIMA 
By Hugh 


HE age we live in is an age of easy 
travelling and of moneyed leisure, 
though, unfortunately, while the easy trav- 
elling is free to all who are both able and 
willing to pay for it, the moneyed leisure is 
as yet the possession only of a compara- 
tively favored few. And even of those 
who have the means and possess the leis- 
ure there are at least two classes—the 
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classes who travel solely for pieasure, and 
those who do so partly for health and in 
part for amusement. ‘To the representa- 
tives of both these classes the question is 
year by year becoming more puzzling and 
more pressing—‘where shall we go?” 
To such persons the old world, which, as a 
rule, means Europe and a small piece of 
the basin of the Nile Valley, has already 
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grown familiar—and like most things grown 
familiar, it is on the high way to becoming 
at the least uninteresting if not common- 
place. 

The streets of London, the sights of 
Paris, the cities, churches and galleries of 
Italy have but to be seen two or three 
times to become ‘not only familiar but 
commonthings. Are there not finer streets, 


Nile, and even seen the midnight sun shine 
upon Norwegian fjords once or twice, are 
apt to question whether the game is, after 
all, worth the candle expended in a third 
expedition. 

Something new is what such persons 
want, and, fortunately for them, the world, 
both of nature and of men, has still much 
that is new to offer. One such country 


and nearly, if not quite as good, sights to be 
seen at home as either London or Paris can 
show ? while, for the ordinary traveller, the 
charms of fine buildings and even of pict- 
ure-galleries are, after all, but short-lived. 
Nature, it may be said, has more to offer, 
but many have so freely accepted the offer 
in the past that some, at least, of its prin- 
cipal charms are on the wane. The sight- 
seers who have seen the Alps, who have 
watched the sun rise from the top of the 
Rigi and set over the lake of Geneva, 
who have done Italy, and sailed up the 
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may be found on the easy terms of a sail 
over the summer sea of the Pacific in a 
well-appointed ocean steamer. From San 
Francisco a sail of nineteen or twenty days 
over the calmest of oceans and past the 
loveliest of summer islands will land the 
visitor in a country possessed of the climate 
of Italy, the alpine loveliness of Swiss 
mountains and Norwegian fjords, the gey- 
sers of Iceland, combined with the won- 
ders, and much more than the beauties, of 
the Yellowstone country, and a vegetation 
unsurpassed for beauty, which is all its own. 
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New Zealand, the latest of all the really 
valuable discoveries which geographical 
science owes to European naval enterprise, 
has proved—like many other things kept 
for the last—almost, if not quite, the most 
beautiful of all. First seen but not ex- 
amined by the great 
Dutch navigator Tas- 
man about two hun- 
dred and fifty years 
ago, it owes to him 
its name, and noth- 
ing else. Rediscov- 
ered and its coasts ex- 
plored and described 
by Captain Cook a 
hundred and twenty- 
five years ago, it 
remained almost un- 
known for sixty years 
longer, until at last 
England took posses- 
sion of it as a field for 
colonization. To-day 
it is one of the most 
interesting of coun- 
tries, and also one of 
the most progressive 
of self-governing col- 
onies in the world. 
About three-quarters 
of a million of peo- 
ple of European race 
and fifty thousand na- 
tives contrive to live 
together on terms of 
political equality and 
social good-will, in a 
country which is sec- 
ond to none for the 
beauty and healthful- 
ness of its climate, the loveliness and 
grandeur of its scenery or the lavish 
wealth of its native vegetation. 

Three causes have mainly contributed 
to make the islands remarkable both for 
the beauty of their scenery and the variety 
and salubrity of their climate. The situa- 
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tion of the islands contributes two of these 
causes, while the extraordinary volcanic 
energy, both past and present, which they 
display supplies the third. Surrounded 


on all sides. by a vast extent of ocean, and 
stretching a distance of between eight and 


RAPIDS ABOVE TIIE HUKA FALLS, WAIKATO RIVER. 


nine hundred miles north and south, the 
islands necessarily display a great diversity 
of climate, which would be far greater 
than it is but for the influence of the sur- 
rounding ocean. Rent and upheaved in 
the southern island by ancient volcanic 


action, long since exhausted, and in the 
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north still agitated, and at the same time 
beautified, by the same agencies in active 
operation, the country affords a field whol- 
ly unequalled for the observations of the 
man of science or the genius of the artist. 

New Zealand lies between the thirty- 
fourth and forty- 
eighth parallels of 
south latitude — 
thus these islands, 
with a total area lit- 
tle greater than that 
of Britain, extend 
nearly twice as far 
from north to south, 
although with much 
less than a corre- 
sponding range of 
climate. In the 
north, indeed, snow 
never falls except 
on the higher hill- 
tops, while at the 
southern end of the 
south island the 
winter climate is as 
cold as that of the 
south of England, 
although the sum- 
mer heat is consid- 
erably greater. 
Long as the islands 
are they are very 
narrow. At their 
widest part the dis- 
tance from ocean to 
ocean does not ex- 
ceed two hundred 
and twenty miles, 
while the average 
width is less than a 
hundred and fifty. To this is, no doubt, 
owing the fact that while the northern dis- 
tricts escape the summer heats which affect 
in a nearly equal degree Sydney at about 
the same latitude on the coast of the Aus- 
tralian continent, and New York, lying 
three or four degrees further from the 


GREAT BOILING GEYSER AT WAIRAKEI, SHOWING STALACTITE FIGURE WHICH 
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Equator on this continent, the southern 
end of the south island, lying ten degrees 
further from the Equator than New York, 
knows nothing of the winter colds of this 
country. Inthe extreme north,’the banana 
will bear fruit in sheltered localities, while 


the orange, lemon and vine as well as 
the sweet potato flourish. In the south, 
European grains and vegetables, with the 
apple, pear and cherry, are the staple pro- 
ductions, while the peach 1s hardly succes- 
ful, and the orange will not survive the 
winter’s cold. 
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To volcanic agency, past and present, 
New Zealand owes the special charms of 
its scenery. The era of volcanic activity 
is evidently a thing of the long past ages 
of the history of the southern island of New 
Zealand, yet its traces are to be seen on 
every side. The great alpine range which 


A FINE SPECIMEN OF TREE FERN. 


runs down the west coast of the southern 
island, generally within about twenty miles 
of the shore, presents an endless field for 
the researches and speculations of the 
geologist and for the admiring wonder of 
the sight-seer. The wild and abrupt up- 
heaval of its almost inaccessible peaks is 
not less interesting to the traveller than 
the strange uptilting of its vast coal and 
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other strata are to the manof science. As 
it approaches the south end of the island 
the mountain range nears the shore, and 
the coast is indented with a succession 
of deep fjords, wildly beautiful, and sur- 
rounded by ciiffs which, although higher, 
are clothed with a wealth of vegetation 
to which the Norwegian 
“coast must ever be a 
stranger. From the cliffs 
waterfalls descend to 
the deep waters of the 
“Sounds” (as they are 
locally termed} in cas- 
cades of great height and 
almost unequalled beau- 
ty, flowing from the great 
glaciers that occupy the 
higher ravines of the 
mountain chain. There 
are but two known passes 
through this mountain 
range, both of which are 
singularly wild and_ ro- 
mantic, giving access to 
those alpine regions over 
which tower the giant 
peaks of Mount “Cook” 
and Mount ‘“ Tasman,” 
and through which the 
great Tasman and Hook- 
er glaciers plough their 
silent way. 

The eastern side of the 
south island is occupied 
by plains, which extend 
some eighty miles from 
the foot of the great range 
tothe ocean. Among the 
lower slopes of the chain are a succession 
of mountain lakes—some of considerable 
size, but not less romantically beautiful than 
those that have made the scenery of Switz- 
erland famous. ‘The eastern plains are mar- 
vels of fertility. On these are grown great 
crops of grain and potatoes, and large num- 
bers of sheep are reared and fattened to be 
exported frozen to the markets of Europe. 
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No active volcanic agencies appear to 
survive in the south island, except, indeed, 
a tendency to earthquakes, which occur 
not unfrequently in the neighborhood of 
Cook’s Strait, but are never very severe or 
even alarming. It is a singular fact, of 
which no adequate explanation has been 
offered, that while all the 
volcanic activity of the 
country would seem to 
be focussed in a district 
three hundred miles to 
the north of this strait, 
nearly all the earthquake 
phenomena of the coun- 
try take their rise in its 
immediate neighborhood. 

The northern island of 
New Zealand is the scene 
of the present activity of 
the volcanic energy which 
has played so conspicu- 
ous a part in developing 
the natural features of 
the country. This volca- 
nic zone is mainly con- 
fined to a district running 
nearly across the island, 
rather to the north of its 
central point, although 
the frequent occurrence 
of hot and even boiling 
springs far to the north 
of this point serves to 
show that even there a 
certain amount of activity 
still prevails. ‘The volca- 
nic belt is at once circum- 
scribed and active. From 
the dense white sulphur cloud which hangs 
over the cone of “White Island,” lying 
some six miles off the coast of the Bay of 
Plenty, to the ever-smoking peak of ‘Ton- 
gariro, visible from the western ocean as it 
towers over the volcanic basin of Lake 
Taupo, the country is one great museum 
of natural wonders. Its surface is seamed 
with volcanic lakes of singular beauty ; its 


hill-sides abound with steam jets and boil- 
ing springs; its every valley is pierced 
with geysers and steam vents that wake 
the echoes with their shrill screams, and 
fall into romantic basins which they clothe 
with a thousand forms of fantastic beauty 
in finest traceries of flint and marble. Its 
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slopes and hollows are clothed with the 
dense foliage of giant ferns and sub-trop- 
ical palms, and the dense jungle of its for- 
est glades is rendered all but impassable 
by a wealth of plants and ferns unknown 
in any other part of the world. 

This is the region of the hot springs, 
curative of every description of rheuma- 
tism, for which New Zealand is now be- 
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coming so widely and justly celebrated. 
It is chiefly inhabited by natives, who live 
in small and singularly unpretentious vil- 
lages, close to the small lakes and hot 
springs which nature has scattered so lav- 
ishly over the district, which not only serve 
for medical baths but also afford a supply 
of boiling water-or steam whieh enables 
them to dispense entirely with fires during 
nine months of each year. Of late the 
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is known as the Lake District, by over- 
whelming the famous pink and white ter- 
races in volcanic ruin, and emptying the 
beautiful lake “ Rotomahana” of its green- 
colored waters. Nature is, however, busy 
in the work of restoration; and the process 
of reforming the alabaster terraces on the 
shores of the green lake is daily going on 
beside the strangely tinted waters which 
have once more been restored to their an- 


MITRE PEAK, MILFORD SOUND, 


chief revenues of these natives have been 


derived from the travellers who frequent 
their district either in search of health or 
novelty. Each village prides itself upon 
the special virtues of its own particular 
springs and the beauties of its own peculiar 
wonders, and its inhabitants assume the 
role of physicians or of guides—in all cases 
with a very special eye to substantial re- 
muneration. 

The eruption of 1886 destroyed several 
of the most famous of the sights of what 


cient basin. There are also other and not 
less beautiful basins and terraces which 
have escaped destruction, and although 
none of these are so large or so accessible, 
some of them are said to possess even a 
more fairy-like loveliness. 

There are no considerable mountain 
chains in northern New Zealand. The 
country is generally undulating, and here 
and there, in unexpected places, there 
start up strange conical hills, clothed as a 
rule from base to summit with forest, ex- 
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small centres of 
population. It 
was originally 
settled indepen- 
dently from half 
a dozen differ- 
ent points on its 
coast, and the 
settlers at each 
point found for 
themselves a 
good harbor and 
established a 
town. Welling- 
ton, situated on 
the shore of 
Cook Strait—the 
political capital 
of the colony — 
contains less than 
cept when they are either dwarf in height forty thousand inhabitants; while Auck- 
or rise to the giant proportions of “Ruape- land, in the north, though fully the largest 
hu,” “Tongariro,” and “ Taranaki” 
(now known as “Egmont”), from 
seven thousand to ten thousand feet 
in height. The low volcanic cones 
are usually covered with grass as 
green as emerald; indeed the color 
of the grass in northern New Zealand 
is hardly less wonderful than the 
beauty of its ferns and palms, or the 
majesty of some of its forest-trees. 
This it probably owes to its volcanic 
soil and its genial and moist climate, 
| where drought is a thing unknown, 
Northern New Zealand is indeed 
ie well entitled to the name of the 
| “Emerald Isle” of the southern 
” seas, for, while possessed of singu- 
larly few wild flowers, it is. clothed 
from sea-beach to snow-line with a 
garment of vivid green—grass, ferns 
and forest —such as probably no 
other land can boast. 

There are no large towns in the 
country. Its great length and small 
breadth, with its number of fine har- 
i bors, have made it a land of many 
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of the towns, has not more than forty-five 
thousand. In the south island there are 
only two towns of any considerable size, 
Christchurch and Dunedin, each rather 
larger than Wellington. The country is 
essentially one of small holdings, and the 
settlers are scattered widely over the 
country districts and do not congregate 
much in the towns. In the south island 
the land was all bought many years ago 
from the handful of natives who lived 
there and claimed its ownership, but in the 
north the greater part of the island is still 
native property. The right of the native 
inhabitants to the soil was guaranteed to 
them by treaty when in 1842 they formally 
ceded the sovereignty of the islands to the 
English crown, and the treaty has been 
scrupulously observed. The whole of the 
southern and about a third part of the 
northern island have been acquired by 
purchase from the natives, and a large 
proportion of the remainder is leased by 
European settlers from the native owners. 
In this way many of them have become 
wealthy, and in some districts they farm 
their lands themselves, using all the ap- 
pliances of modern science. Native rep- 
resentatives sit in the Parliament of the 


country side by side with the European 
members; their people share equally in 
the benefits of a national and very liberal 
system of education; and in ,their own 
special districts they have a complete sys- 
tem of local government and taxation, 
which they work with intelligence and 
success. 

Such is the “ Ultima Thule” of English 
discovery and colonization; the only coun- 
try ever taken possession of by her, or 
probably by any country, for colonizing 
purposes in which the rights of the native 
inhabitants to their lands and_ liberties 
have been admitted and scrupulously ob- 
served, and therefore, perhaps, the only 
one in which there seems to be a hope of 
both civilizing and preserving the aborig- 
inal race. ‘To the visitor it is a country 
full of interest and abounding in features 
both novel and beautiful. For those in 
search of health it offers a climate at once 
delightful and salubrious; and for residents 
in the northern hemisphere in search only 
of fairer weather than can be had at home, 
it has the advantage that its seasons are 
the opposite of ours, so that the spring 
in New Zealand—a season unexcelled in 
beauty—corresponds to autumn with us. 


EASTER MORNING. 
By Minna Irving. 


CROSS the amber meadows, 
And through the marshes gray, 
The sun, a warmer yellow, 
Has chased the fogs away. 
The buds have burst their prison, 
For Christ, the Lord, is risen 
And lives again to-day. 


From steeple unto steeple 

The bells each other greet, 
The snows have turned to lilies 

‘To make the altar sweet, 
And bloom for its adorning; 
For He on Easter morning 

Put off the winding- sheet. 


Upon the gilded organ 
A fiery splendor lies, 
From windows richly painted 
With scenes from Paradise— 
The pictures to His story, 
For He, in all His glory, 
Has mounted to the skies ! 
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WHIST AND ITS MASTERS. 
By R. Fredertce Foster. 


Parr IX.—TuHE SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE. 


T HE theory of evolution is that all things 
advance and recede, like the tides of 
theocean. The simple germ develops and 
selects from its surroundings until it arrives 
at a certain stage, when it either remains 
stationary, further advance being impos- 
sible, or it divides into smaller groups, 
each of which pursue different courses and 
eventually become widely separated. The 
stationary period is always the first sign of 
decay and the evidence that dry rot is be- 
ginning to run its inevitable course. So 
long as people are dissatisfied with any- 
thing, and strive to improve it, so long 
will that thing live and grow; but the mo- 
ment it is considered perfect it is doomed. 
It is so with whist. All assertions and 
opinions to the contrary, after a hundred 
and fifty years of theory and experiment, 
we are not satisfied with the game, and the 
most candid of us must acknowledge that 
we know practically nothing about it. We 
have had theories and experiments without 
end, it is true, but of absolute knowledge 
we have essentially nothing. There is not 
to-day a single canon of whist tactics which 
is not disputed by some of our best play- 
ers. With the single exception of K Q J 
and one small card, there is not a single 
combination in which players are agreed 
upon the correct lead. After nearly two 
centuries of experience the play of the 
second hand is governed almost entirely 
by rule of thumb. Some will put ace on 
knave, some will not. Some will play 


king second hand with king and queen, 
some will play the king, and some will play 
neither. Some will cover with imperfect 
fourchettes, others will not, and many mill- 
ions of players do not know what an im- 
perfect fourchette is. Some will put up 


the king second hand with only one guard 
to it; others will put it up with any num- 
ber; while others will not play it second 
hand under any circumstances unless it 
is alone. Some will play queen second 
hand from ace queen and three others; 
some will play the ace; and some will play 
neither. Some will cover everything led, 
however small, while others will cover 
nothing but an honor with an ace. They 
are all right. They all have excellent 
reasons for their varying ideas, and not 
one of them knows anything at all about 
it. It is all theory and guesswork from 
beginning to end, forif any one play could 
be demonstrated to be better than others, 
all players would adopt it, but no demon- 
stration is ever satisfactory to every one. 

In the opinion of the author this is the 
secret of the vitality of whist. It is not 
perfect; it is a mere child, and will proba- 
bly grow in a very different direction to 
that in which its present masters are guid- 
ing it. Fifty years from now it is not im- 
probable that the present literature of 
whist, with its curious theories and quasi- 
conclusive arguments, will be regarded as 
a remarkable example of misdirected gen- 
ius and an excellent illustration of very 
extensive building upon an_ unexplored 
foundation. 

If the various schools which have been 
reviewed in these articles are compared, 
they will all be found to possess one point 
in common: their masters are simply 
theorists. Each of them has had his indi- 
vidual hobby or opinion, and has exploited 
it in a book, in which are usually given 
some example hands; a sort of argument 
which “ Pembridge”’ says is useful only to 
show the crochet which was then upper- 
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most in the writer’s mind. In not a single 
work on whist ever written is there any 
attempt to support the various theories 
advanced by a systematic arrangement 
of facts, yet all these writers claim whist 
to be a scientific game. In all scientific 
investigation the usual course is first to 
collect a large number of facts, and then 
to reason upon them, and to conclude 
from certain observed connections between 
causes and effects that they must in some 
way be related to each other. From this 
a theory is formulated, and the new theory 
is tested by seeing whether or not it will 
explain all the facts. If it will, it is proba- 
bly sound; if it will not, it must be in some 
way defective, and further research be- 
comes necessary. 

This is not the method of procedure in 
scientific whist. The theory is the first 
thing advanced by the master of a new 
school, and facts are then sought for that 
will fit it, all others being disregarded. 
The new theory is often the result of some 
circumstance which has been observed in a 
freak deal, or during an unusual run of 
the cards. Instead of testing the new 
theory by carefully comparing it with 
others, and with known facts, the hands 
that work favorably for it are picked out 
and published, while those that work badly 
are disregarded. The result of this is that 
each master has his own followers, and 
they are all satisfied that they are in the 
right because they have not looked at the 
other side of the shield. 

When “Cavendish” first published his 
“ Laws and Principles of Whist ” illustra- 
tive hands played completely through 
were used for the first time, and the hands 
given were of course illustrative of the 
beauties of the game laid down in the 
book. These hands were promptly gib- 
beted in the Westminster Papers, Vol. 
VIIL., showing that so far from their be- 
ing illustrations of the best whist, they were 
simply specimens of human depravity and 
carelessness. The justice of the criticism 


was tacitly acknowledged by “ Cavendish ” 
himself, for he greatly changed the hands 
in future editions, although as they stand 
to-day they are almost all unsound from a 
trick-taking standpoint. 

Dr. Pole also indulged in some illustra- 
tive hands, which were intended to show 
the beauties of the long-suit theory of 
whist. These were shown to be so bad 
that they have been suppressed in later 
editions. One especially was supposed to 
show the advantage of the long suit open- 
ing, coupled with a trump signal in the 
partner’s hand, by making five by cards 
and the game against two by honors. The 
play given was as follows: A and B being 
partners against Y and Z. Z dealt and 
turned the heart 9. The underlined card 
wins the trick, and the card under it is 
the next one led. The game is sup- 
posed to be English whist, five points 
up, counting honors, and the score is 
love-all. 


Trick| A Y B Z 
1 Ke) 6@ Je 
74 2@ Qe 
3 |910 |93 
4/97 |v2 |95 
5 |4Q (42 
6 402A |94 
7 J |&4 
8 10@| 8@ 206) 70 
9 100 30) 80 
10 44/43 JO 
11 34/45 99, Qo 
12 |#10 96 (49 
13 AO QS K © 


The point overlooked by Dr. Pole in 
this hand is that A and B do not win five 
by cards and the game by successfully 
carrying out the long-suit theory of whist, 
but that Y and Z lose it by applying the 
long-suit theory to a hand to which it is not 
adapted. Apart from Dr. Pole’s theory 
Y has no justification whatever for playing 
for his long-suit, and at the third trick he 
should have stopped the trump led im- 


KU 


XUM 
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mediately, and forced his partner. Had 
he done so the play would have been as 
follows: 


Trick| A | | B 
1 Ke 5@ 64 
3 |\V10 V2 
4 8@Q2K #2 
6, 40; 20! 709 
7 | 50; JQ 
8 &£6 43 Kg 
9 464/45 Qg¢g 
10 #7 86 
11 #8 #Q 44 
12 10@/#10 Qg 
13 #K #9 


It will be seen from the fall of the 
spades on the first two tricks that Z has no 
more, and his discard of a club on the 
fourth trick shows that his suit is proba- 
bly diamonds, which prompts Y to get out 
of his way at trick 6. The result of not 
following Dr. Pole’s theory is that Y and 
Z make two by cards and two by honors, 
a difference of nine points. 

The natural result of this haste in rush- 
ing into print with new theories has been 
that the authors of them have had to 
modify or change their views within a 
short time, and in many cases frankly to 
confess themselves mistaken. Milton 
Work’s trump-showing leads, and Howell’s 
Whist Openings are cases in point. 

In the school of the future this state of 
affairs will probably be remedied, and _ in- 
stead of the whist-playing public being 
continually led astray by theories which 
are merely the passing fancies of some in- 
dividual player or writer, bolstered up with 
selected hands, we shall probably find 
future masters of the same devoting them- 
selves to the collection of facts, mathe- 
matical, experimental or analytical, and 
presenting to their pupils a series of well- 
digested deductions. 

As to the exact methods that the future 
school will probably pursue, it is not diffi- 


cult to foresee, although it may be unwise 
to prophesy. In the first place, as to the 
facts and their nature. Many persons 
have expressed surprise that the possibili- 
ties of whist cannot be mathematically 
demonstrated. If the result were confined 
to one suit, or to each suit individually, 
they could be, but while the four suits are 
so dependent on one another, and the sit- 
uations which may arise are so various as 
to be practically infinite, it is impossible to 
reduce the results of mathematical calcu- 
lation to any form that would be of practi- 
cal use at the whist-table. For this rea- 
son it is probable that the facts that will 
be gathered by the school of the future 
will be practical and experimental, rather 
than mathematical, and that their value 
will depend on the thoroughness with 
which they are analyzed and compared. 

Dr. Pole says that if some person with 
unlimited time and patience would take 
the trouble to toss a penny a million times, 
and to record the result of every toss, 
afterward analyzing the length and fre- 
quency of the various sequences of heads 
and tails, he would make a valuable con- 
tribution to scientific knowledge. The 
task would take a person four or five hours 
a day for an entire year, tossing twelve 
times a minute ; but a machine was invent- 
ed that would do this tossing automati- 
cally, the coin being confined in a glass 
case and thrown up by a spring. It fell 
upon a sunken disc, on one side of which 
a recording paper tape was passed, the 
coin being pressed against it after every 
toss. The heads and tails were recorded 
by the difference in the milling of the 
edges, one being dashes, the other dots. 
This machine could record six million 
tosses in a year. 

If some person would invent a machine 
that would shuffle, deal and record the 
distribution of the cards for a million con- 
secutive deals at whist, and would invent 
another machine to sort out the hands be- 
longing to the same class, and get them 
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ready for analysis, it would be a very val- 
uable contribution to our knowledge of 
the game, and would provide us with a 
sort of test machine, through which all 
new theories might be passed. Although 
this is practically impossible, it is not im- 
probable that some attempt in that direc- 
tion will be made. If two hundred per- 
sons were to record fifty deals each it 
would not take long to get ten thousand. 
If these were all on exactly similar blanks, 
with the trump suit always in the same 
place, it would not be such an arduous 
task for a number of persons to index or 
tabulate the result of these ten thousand 
deals. Such an index, when complete, 
would show very nearly the average dis- 
tribution of cards of re-entry and trump 
support, which would accompany or op- 
pose certain combinations .of cards. It 
would show the average expectation of 
winning cards in the partner’s hand when 
the leader had a certain number in his own 
hand ; not in one suit, but in all suits,a 
subject which we now know nothing about. 
It would probably result in disclosing cer- 
tain facts of this kind as to the relation of 
the partner’s hands to each other, which 
are now very imperfectly understood, and 
which have never been formulated so as to 
be available as a principle of play. 

Apart from the collection of facts, there 
are theories which the future school will 
probably grapple with which have never 
yet been touched upon by any of the mas- 
ters of the game. If all the published 
works on whist are carefully examined, it 
will be found that their theories of the 
game constantly circle round one point, 
like a swallow round its favorite chimney, 
and this point is the management of the 
plain suits. ‘The trump suit is considered 
only as an aid to the plain suits, and the 
plain suits themselves are discussed with a 
view to establishing, defending and bring- 
ing in the small cards or to securing the 
advantage of an occasional finesse. Ifthe 
plain suits are discussed in combination, 
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it is a question whether to make tricks 
while you may or to establish one suit and 
keep the high cards in another for pur- 
poses of re-entry. The manner of show- 
ing the suit to the partner, the methods of 
securing his assistance in establishing and 
unblocking it, and the rules for obstruct- 
ing similar plans on the part of the adver- 
saries, have all been gone into at great 
leagth, but the most important part of 
whist strategy, strange to say, has never 
been touched upon, and lies to-day a per- 
fectly unexplored field of research for the 
school of the future. 

If any person will take the trouble to 
count up the tricks made in the various 
plain suits in a thousand deals in whist, he 
will find them to average 6? to the deal, 
or 2} tricks for each plain suit. The other 
6} tricks in each deal are won by the 
trumps, yet there is nothing in any book 
on whist calling attention to this remarka- 
bie fact, or explaining how it comes about, 
or why the trump suit should be worth 
almost as much as all three of the plain 
suits put together. While countless vol- 
umes have been written on the theory of 
getting an occasional extra trick out of 
a plain suit, not a single line in any whist 
book suggests a method of getting an 
extra trick out of the trump suit ! 

In every deal four tricks must fall to the 
trumps, and it is possible for them to take 
all thirteen, although ten tricks is the 
greatest number recorded in a match: 


Deal No. 31 in the A. W. L. finals in 1895. 


In the 388 hands played in trophy matches 
and recorded in the official records of the 
league, the number of tricks won by the 
trumps were as follows : 

In 19 deals 4 tricks contained a trump. 


36 8 “ “ 


388 deals altogether. 
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This would certainly suggest that the 
school of the future could profitably spend 
some time in investigating the circum- 
stances which make it possible to get eight 
or nine tricks out of the trump suit, instead 
of four. All the struggling with the plain 
suits does not result in the gain of a trick 
more than once in twenty deals on the 
average, yet volumes have been written 
about it. Is there not some system of 
play by which an extra trick might be got 
out of the trump suit, which is three 
times as important to begin with, and 
which takes on the average three times 
as many tricks as any of the plain 
suits ? 

A careful study of the manner and time 
in which the trump suit appears in various 
deals would doubtless modify our ideas 
of the play in plain suits. The author has 
observed, for instance, that if no trump 
appears in the first five tricks of any deal, 
seven of the remaining tricks will invaria- 
bly fall to the trumps; from which he in- 
fers that it is advisable for any player 
holding a winning card at that stage of the 
game to play it at the first opportunity, or 
he will inevitably lose it. This is only a 
solitary example of the many things which 
the school of the future will probably dis- 
cover when it comes to investigate the 
peculiarities of the early or late appear- 
ance of the trump suit during the play of 
a hand. Quite a number of other curious 
facts have been observed, such, for instance, 
as that the number of winning cards that 
have been played before the trump suit is 
opened materially affects the chances for 
taking tricks with the remaining aces and 
kings. A large volume might be devoted 
to the play of the trump suit alone, yet the 
subject is never mentioned except in its 
connection with one or other of the plain 


suits. It is obvious that our knowledge of 
the game must be very incomplete while 
the principles governing the suit which 
wins half the tricks in every deal we play 
remain entirely unknown, even to our best 
players. 

Some persons think the game itself will 
undergo a change, perhaps in the nature 
of a variation, such as bridge whist, or in 
the manner of playing it, such as by aban- 
doning the trump suit, or something of 
that kind. Such persons point to the fact 
that very few games of cards are now 
played as they were originally, cribbage 
being a notable exception. It is doubtful 
if any such changes will take place in 
whist, principally because the game is pro- 
tected against innovations by its literature. 
When a game possesses a literature of its 
own, it is tenacious of its traditions, and 
all attempts to change it seem doomed 
to failure. Chess is a familiar example. 
Many attempts have been made to change 
the game by the introduction of a new 
piece, or by giving additional or changed 
powers to some piece already on the 
board, but all without success. 

Other games may be derived from whist, 
as bridge, solo whist and boston have been, 
but they will never seriously interfere with 
the parent game while it retains the ele- 
ments of vitality already pointed out, its 
imperfections and its possibilities. Whist 
is acknowledged to be a game which no 
man ever mastered, and while it retains 
that position it must remain the prince of 
all our sedentary games, not even except- 
ing chess, which whist is rapidly pushing 
to the wall. The masters of the past have 
only dabbled with whist ; its greatest beau- 
ties remain to be discovered by the masters 
of the future and to be put in practice by 
players yet unborn. 
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WiTH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF THE WoRKS SHOWN AT THE EXHIBITION OF 
THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE. 


By Charles H. Israels. 


hl nearly all branches of American art 

French influences predominate, but 
our school of water-colorists is one of the 
few exceptions to this rule. 

Here, Dutch methods, Dutch technique 
and even Dutch subjects are followed toa 
great extent, and while the Dutch school 
of painters in water-color has much to 
commend itself, it is unfortunate that our 
artists find it necessary in many instances 
to paint the same subjects which the great 
Dutchmen have made familiar to us. 

These influences made a strong impress 
upon the recent exhibition of the American 
Water-Color Society, where with few ex- 
ceptions the “ Hudson River School”’ of 
old seemed to have surrendered to the 
Netherlander. 

After a careful examination of this very 
interesting exhibition one could not help 
regretting that the men who had so well 
caught the spirit of the Dutchmen had 
not directed their efforts to subjects of our 
own country with which our people could 
feel a more lively sympathy, and by treat- 
ing them with a similar amount of feeling 
produced works of a distinctly national 
type. 

The few gente painters in our country 
who have used exclusively American sub- 
jects have always found an appreciative 
audience, even when their work was not 
all that could be desired artistically, and 
this fact alone should stimulate our paint- 
ers to work in this direction. 

George Wharton Edwards’s charming 
Dutéh interiors, of which several were 
shown at this exhibition, would be very 
much more interesting to the average 


American if the subjects appealed more 
strongly to him through familiarity with 
the surroundings, as they are full of 
homely sympathy with the Dutch peasant 
household, and no doubt this same feeling 
of domestic tranquillity in American homes 
is capable of a similarly sympathetic treat- 
ment from such capable hands. 

The works of E. L. Henry, two of which 
were also shown, are always interesting, 
notwithstanding their crude coloring, and, 
although rarely satisfactory to the behold- 
er on account of their lack of breadth, 
they represent the scenes amongst which 
we live, and men and women who are 
not foreign to our daily lives. 

The Evans prize of three hundred dol- 
lars at the Water-Color Society Exhibition 
was carried off this year by Irving R. 
Wiles for his painting of “The Green 
Cushion,” a young woman in evening dress 
reclining upon a sofa, which, though satis- 
factory, was far from being among the best 
of the recent works of this clever painter. 

One of the strongest pictures in the 
galleries was “The Golden Galleon,” by 
Ross Turner, a marine of superlative merit, 
showing a Spanish galleon of the days of 
King Philip riding lazily upon the long 
swells of an unruffled sea, in which the 
action of the water is splendidly portrayed 
and the atmospheric effects excellent. A 
small painting by Sears Gallagher, “ Foggy 
Weather,” this artist’s only contribution to 
the exhibition, was easily one of the gems 
of the collection, and artistically and tech- 
nically of great merit, while “ The Citadel 
of Quebec,” by Henry B. Snell, also de- 
serves notice for its many excellent quali- 
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ties in portraying this most picturesque 
spot on an atmosphere dense with fog, 
through which tugs dart in and out, form- 
ing a foreground which is treated in an 
exceedingly clever manner. 


nation of the work of two members of a well- 
known artistic family, who, as usual, are 
well represented at the water-color show. 

Venice, of course, comes in for its full 
share of honors here as usual, not only in 


Henry Linder, Sculpior. 


SUGGESTION FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT FIXTURE, 


“The ‘Torch-Bearer,” by Francis C. 


Jones, is a charmingly handled and dainty 


bit of color, and yet does not by any means 
suggest in its daintiness the bonbon-box 
and Christmas-card decorations which are 
so forcibly brought to one’s mind by exami- 


the gorgeous and Turneresque coloring of 
Thomas Moran, but also in the rather 
photographic work of Henry P. Smith, who 
also shows a scene in Amsterdam under 
the same atmospheric conditions, which 
are usually so true in his Italian subjects. 
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An innovation was introduced this year 
at the Water-Color Exhibition in relation 
to the sale of the works exhibited, which 
is said to have produced results of a satis- 
factory character. Heretofore it has heen 
understood that the prices quoted for the 
works could always be considerably cut, 
but this year the Society adopted the cus- 
tom of the clothing trade of “strictly one 


otic pride could fail to be aroused by these 
interesting reproductions of the scenes 
which made our country respected upon 
the element which up to that time had 
completely acknowledged the rule of Bri- 
tannia. 

Thirty works were shown in all, the 
artist from patriotic motives no doubt 
having selected subjects almost exclusively 


Frank E. Wallis, Architect. 
‘“LUEGINSLAND.” STUDIO FOR CARL bITTER, ESQ., AT WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


price,” and refused to catalogue any work 
at less than $75. 

This rule is also to be enforced at the 
exhibition of the Art Club of Philadelphia, 
which is to be open until April 11. 


The glories of the United States Navy 
in the War of 1812 have been faithfully 
depicted by Carlton TT. Chapman, in a 
series of paintings which he recently ex- 
hibited at the galleries of Fisher, Adler & 
Schwartz, and no American with any patri- 


in which the American tars were the vic- 
tors, and while it is evident that Mr. Chap- 
man has been a close student of technical- 


‘ities of naval history, the intricacies of 


build and rig are indicated with a freedom 
of handling which lends itself well to pic- 
torial effect, while the atmospheric effects 
of sea and sky are well rendered, particu- 
larly in his “Chase of the Constitution,” 
where Captain Hull is escaping from the 
British fleet, not only with every available 
inch of canvas set, but also with his lusty 
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tars towing with all their might from their 
long boats. 

Many of the works show actions at close 
quarters, with falling masts and tattered 
ensigns, and with both vessels raking the 


C. Howard Walker, Architect. 


New York has recently been treated to 
its first exhibition of the works of an 
American devotee of the symbolic cult of 
Paris, but from the reception which the 
press accorded to the works of Mr. P. 


Daniel C. French, Sculptor. 


ANGEL FOR THE CHAPMAN MEMORIAL, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


decks of their antagonists. These works 
might teach an excellent lesson in patriot- 
ism if purchased by our Government and 
placed in one of the federal buildings, and 
itis greatly to be regretted that such is 
not to be the case. 


Marcius Simons it is doubtful if he will 
feel encouraged to repeat his experiments. 
Mr. Simons went to infinite pains to de- 
scribe in a lengthy and laudatory pam- 
phlet not only the excellent quality of 
his works but also their meaning; but 
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still the critics refused to take him serious- 
ly, although they gave him credit for an 
excellent color sense. 

His extraordinary landscapes and im- 
possible nature suggested nightmares and 
indigestion to the average Anglo-Saxon 
beholder, who refused to feel in a sym- 
pathetic mood towards these “wonderful 
creations.” 


Hilt 


and Turner, Architects. 


When the Grolier Club holds an exhibi- 
tion of any kind the work shown is sure to 
be of surpassing interest, and the recent 
display of a comprehensive collection of 
the etchings, engravings, and dry points by 
Albert Diirer was no exception to this 
rule. In this century of perfection in 
reproductive processes it is a particularly 
instructive lesson to view the works of 
this early artist, and to appreciate how 
thoroughly this master understood the 


From a Pen-and-Ink Sketch by Otto H. Bacher. 
PROPOSED HERALD SQUARE HOTEL. 
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value of the line in an art in which he 
was the pioneer, while at the same time 
Diirer possessed a most wonderfully im- 
aginative mind, which, although sometimes 
leading him into byways verging upon 
the repulsive, did not allow him to diverge 
from the path of truth in the delineation of 
his models. In fact one often wishes that 
he had idealized somewhat in his work. 

The exhibition 
was most com- 
plete and includ- 
ed many rare 
prints with which 
the average col- 
lector was un- 
acquainted, and 
one was so lost in 
the admiration of 
their truly great 
qualities, that the 
ugliness of some 
few examples 
could be over- 
looked. 
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The success 
which has attend- 
ed several visits 
of Chartran to 
this country has 
induced several 
other celebrated 
European por- 
trait painters to 
visit our shores, 
and the most re- 
cent acquisition 
to the ranks of these painters now in this 
country has been that of Mandrazo, that 
delightful Spanish colorist whose work is 
already familiar to our people. 

Don Raimundo de Mandrazo comes of 
a family which has left an indelible im- 
press upon the century’s art in Spain, his 
father having been for many years a pro- 
fessor at the Fine Arts Academy in Ma- 
drid, while his grandfather Don José was 
at one time director of the Prado Museum. 
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Both were court painters, and a brother, 
Don Ricardo, is to-day one of Spain’s 
strongest workers in water-colors. 


The epoch-making periods in the art of 
the past have been those in which the 
painter, sculptor and architect have com- 
bined the genius of the three arts in one 
man, and although the complex problems of 
modern times do not seem to develop men 
of this character, it is a hopeful sign of the 
times that the three professions are getting 
into closer touch with one another. This 
much-to-be-desired state of affairs has 
been assisted locally to a great extent by 
the efforts of the Architectural League, 
whose annual exhibition was held during 
the last month at the American Fine Arts 
Society’s Gallery, and which consisted not 
only of the recent achievements in archi- 
tecture but also in decorative works and 
examples of the finished product of the 
industrial designer. 

The front or south gallery was as usual 
entirely devoted to works of a decorative 
character and contained many interesting 
cartoons for the decorations of the Con- 
‘gressional Library at Washington by E. H. 
Blashfield, Kenyon Cox, Elihu Vedder, 
Frederick Dielman and others. 

The red chalk studies of Blashfield for 
the figures of the dome decorations in the 
Library were particularly successful as 
decorative works, especially the figure 
representing America, which is excellently 
posed, and represents a brawny American 
working-man resting his head upon his 
hand, while at his feet is placed an electric 
motor, which in itself gives a modernity to 
the composition which is usually lacking 
in decorative works, and which is par- 
ticularly appropriate in a building of the 
character of the Library of Congress. 

Mr. Frederick Dielman’s cartoons for 
mosaics for the Library suffer extremely by 
comparison with the immense ones execut- 
ed by Lemaire for similar work in the Mad- 
eleine in Paris, two of which were shown in 
the hall and one in the large north gallery. 
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It is true, perhaps, that the radical dif- 
ference in size of these cartoons prevents 
an extremely fair comparison of their 
respective merits, but after viewing the 
extreme simplicity of Lemaire’s work, with 


PANEL IN HIGH RELIEF, 


Maximilian M, Schwarzott, Sculptor. 


its broadly graduated flat masses of color, 
one cannot help feeling that Mr. Diel- 
man’s work has been carried much beyond 
the stage of modelling when it is success- 
ful for reproduction in mosaics. 

Hung at the base of the three immense 
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and strongly modelled Atlantes, by Carl 
Bitter, which form so striking a feature of 
the new St. Paul’s Building, on Broadway, 
New York, were Kenyon Cox’s studies for 


Copyright, 1897. 
‘* BEHOLD, I STAND AND KNOCK AT THE DOOR.” 
DESIGN FOR FIGURE PORTION OF WINDOW. 


By Joseph Lauber. 


his decorative painting of “Science” for 
the Library, and as usual with the work of 
this careful and studious painter, they show 
conscientious work and modelling and 
ewell-balanced composition. Apropos of 
the Atlantes, by Carl Bitter, it is no doubt 
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true that as models they appeared to much 
better advantage in the galleries than in 
their positions over the doorway of the 
St. Paul Building, as here at least they are 
placed where they are seemingly used for 
support of a load to which they are equal, 
whereas in their position upon the build- 
ing their ponderous forms, straining at 
every nerve, are actually supporting a 
string course which seems quite insufficient 
when considered in connection with the 
figures themselves. 

It is a generally admitted fact that 
stained glass is produced in the United 
States to-day which is superior to that 
produced in any other country and a 
glance around the galleries will readily 
show how many strong workers we have in 
this branch of art. It is unfortunate that 
the ordinary gallery does not lend itself to 
the exhibition of the glass itself but in the 
absence of the finished product the car- 
toons shown were of a character to point 
out the possibilities of this progressive art. 

Much of the best work in this direction 
was shown by Ella Condie Lamb, Chas. 
R. and Frederick S. Lamb, all of whom 
have done much to bring the art of stained 
glass up to its present degree of perfec- 
tion, while Joseph Lauber’s figure study, 
“ Behold, I Stand and Knock At the Door,”’ 
is an expressive and sympathetic bit of 
drawing and an excellently posed and 
well-draped figure. 

The accepted designs for the window 
by Herman Schladermundt were also 
shown, and for once the public may agree 
with the jury of award. 

Quite a comprehensive exhibition was 
made of the recent works of the late 
Olin L. Warner, and his models for the 
doors of the Library of Congress had 
the position of honor in the front gal- 
lery, while a great number of his works 
were shown in the small centre gal- 
lery, which was devoted entirely to works 
of sculpture, and where several very clev- 
erly modelled works by Henry Linder 
were particularly attractive. In fact, there 
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were few more satisfactory works in the ex- 
hibition than his “ Suggestion for an Elec- 
tric Light Fixture,” in which the drapery 
is used with excellent effect to produce a 
gothic treatment in keeping with the finial 
which crowns the composition. 

Although the galleries, as is usual at all 
exhibitions of the Architectural League, 
contained works in industrial art from de- 
signs for Treasury notes and book-covers 
to the products of the forge, the regular 
attendants at this exhibition usually look 
forward to some interesting work in burnt 
wood from the hand of William J. Fos- 
dick, who is almost alone in his ability to 
handle this medium, and in this they were 
not disappointed, except by comparison 
with the work which Mr. Fosdick has 
shown in previous years. 

In fact, in comparison with the “ Joan of 
Arc” of this artist of last year, his work 
suffered much by comparison. 

Before leaving the decorative portion of 
the exhibition, the work of two women of 
more than ordinary ability should be no- 
ticed, namely, the large decorative paint- 
ing by Miss M. Lesley Bush-Brown, and 
the “Canterbury Pilgrims,” by Alice Se- 
wall, both of which show excellent color 
and decorative treatment, the manage- 
ment of the sunlight in Miss Sewall’s 
painting being handled with commenda- 
ble skill, while the figures in Miss Bush- 
Brown’s work are full of action and 
exceedingly expressive. 


The Vanderbilt gallery, which has been 
devoted almost exclusively to the work of 
the architects, contained a larger number 
of plaster casts of architectural subjects 
than have been brought together in any 
previous year, and thereby made much of 
the work more intelligible to the average 
layman than can be done by purely techni- 
cal drawings. 

Here among the architects as well as 
among the painters we begin to see the 
strong influences which the French school 
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is wielding, and while most of this influence 
is decidedly for the best, both as regards 
design and rendering, a disposition is 
shown by a few men to adopt French 
methods and styles irrespective of environ- 
ment and their suitability to our national 
conditions. 

In one end of the gallery, in fact in the 
most prominent position, were hung a num- 
ber of drawings by Frenchmen, mostly of 
superlative merit, particularly the prize of 
Rome competition drawing for “ A Ter- 
minal Station,” by Gabriel Belesta, which 
has excellent proportions and is rendered 
in a masterly manner. 

The drawings of a city hall by Messrs. 
Guilbert and Dupont, which are also in the 
group, are not, in point of design, equal to 
much of the work produced here, although 
many of the details are beautifully ren- 
dered, which, however, does not excuse 
such glaring inconsistencies as support- 
ing a wooden canopy on stone columns, 
and not carrying the line of a tower 
down to the base-line 

An interesting alcove of the work of 
British architects stands out in strong con- 
trast with the productions of ourown men, 
and as usual with English work is the most 
pleasing in domestic examples, which Brit- 
ish designers treat in such a sympathetic 
manner. 

The beautifully handled design by Mr. 
Frank Wallis for the studio of the sculptor, 
Carl Bitter, which is most picturesquely 
perched on the top of the Palisades at 
Weehawken, is noteworthy and most inter- 
esting, not only in the treatment of its ex- 
terior but also in the plan ¢s well, which 
shows the building well dis} »sed about a 
central court and connecter by a cloister 
built along the edge of the cuff. 

The attendance at the exhibition was 
larger this year than at any previous time 
in the history of the League, and showed 
a gratifying appreciation on the part of 
the public in the arts of industrial de- 
sign. 
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ON THE YEOVIL ROAD. 
By Frances Clevy. 


AM aconnoisseur in voices. I have 
made a life study of the human voice, 
especially of the feminine voice ; in fact I 
have never studied the fair sex otherwise. 
Mine had been a solitary, friendless life, 
in which no woman had ever taken a 
prominent part. Even my mother had 
died before I could remember her. I have 
been shoved through life by men, and am 
now, a scholar by profession and _ habit, in 
the busy city of London, without the right 
of entrance to a single home. I have al- 
ways had a certain fear of young women; 
their beauty, brilliancy and enthusiasm 
alarm and repel me. I wanted, or some- 
times fancied that I wanted, a woman to 
be my friend; a woman of my own age, 
soft, tranquil, serene, a centre of repose to 
my morbid, passionate thoughts. 

I was walking along one of the peaceful 
streets of Leewich, the quietest and most 
rural suburb of London, when a voice ar- 
rested my steps‘before the iron palings of 
a private park. It was a woman’s voice; 
low, mellow, and it could, I was assured, 
sweep the whole range of expression. 

“Yes,” the voice was saying, “it is all 
planned. I go by railas far as Shepton, 
and there take the Yeovil stage on to the 
Lindens. I’m unspeakably sorry that you 
can’t go along with me; I am haunted by 
a horrible fear that I shall be kidnapped, 
travelling so far by myself ;’’ she laughed, 
a low femini' + laugh with an oddly genu- 
ine ring of an in it. ‘And then,” she 
continued, “.ae Yeovil road has such de- 
lightful bits of scenery. It isa shame that 
you must be dragged off with that odious 
Fently party.” 

The answer came in a drawling mas- 
culine voice, and I heard the speakers rise 
and walk away. The owner of ‘he voice 


had not been visible, but I could picture 
her to my mind perfectly. ; 

“ That is a good woman,” I told myself. 
‘‘She is well born and well bred: the in- 
flections and serenity of the voice show 
that. Your self-taught, scrappily-con- 
structed woman has shrill unequal tones. 
There is none of the acrid, immature ve- 
hemence in this woman ; she is no school- 
girl: she is middle-aged, plump, blond, 
tranquil. No coquette. If such a woman 
knew me, we should be friends. I wonder 
what her name is. I wish I knew some- 
thing of her life.’” 

The other men of my club, with their 
numberless friendships and flirtations, 
would not have remembered this shadowy 
incident of a voice and a scrap of idle talk 
foranhour. But my lonely fancies crystal- 
lized about it, and I resolved to view the 
scenery on the Yeovil road in company 
with the fair owner of the voice which had 
so struck my fancy. 

To this end I left London for Shepton 
that very afternoon, and on my arrival at 
the latter place I engaged rooms at the 
inn where the Yeovil stage put up. Each 
morning found me at the booking office, 
searching through the passengers for her 
of the voice. 

After vainly haunting the place for sev- 
eral days, I sauntered down to the sta- 
tion one morning to meet the incoming 
London express. 

Among the passengers who alighted 
was the veiled figure of a woman, and also. 
an old chum of mine, Gerard Dreely. 

“What! you here?” were Dreely’s first 
words. “Are you attracted by the same 
candle that is luring the other moths down 
here to dead and never-to-be resurrected 
Shepton ?” 
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“ And what might that be?” I inquired. 

“What else but the charity ball to be 
-graced by the Comtesse, you blockhead.”’ 

“«The Comtesse, eh ?”’ I said. 

“Yes. But she is entitled to a much 
higher rank. Noble blood, brilliant ac- 
complishments, the purest, most saintly 


soul, irresistibly fascinating. She isa wom- 


an about thirty; French, and of enormous 
wealth; has some philanthropic craze about 
sending over emigrants to America, 
brought letters to our bishop and other 
leading men from ecclesiastics and hu- 
manitarians. Well, of course, we Lon- 
doners have dined and féfed her, and she 
scatters her money like a princess. She 
will be down here for the charity ball to- 
night. You will stay, Ferd?” 

Before I could reply, a laugh, a woman’s 
musical laugh, caught my ear. I turned to 
see the lady passenger addressing the 
station agent about her luggage, and in 
answer to Dreely’s repeated query I reply: 

“Impossible. Must take the Yeovil 
stage in an hour.” 

An hour later found me shut in the 
stage with the veiled lady, we two being 
the only passengers inside. 

She was here! At last! Within my 
very grasp. But howto approach her and 
win her for my friend? — 

The stage rumbled up the hill. An hour 
passed in unbroken silence. At the top of 
the hill the coach stopped. The outside 
passenger, a jaunty young man in a naval 
uniform, came to the door and opened it, 
hat in hand. 

“Madam, you are in fairyland,” he 
said to my companion. “Will you not 
look out? I felt that I must call you. It 
was selfish to keep all this beautiful 
scenery to myself.” 

“Oh, thank you.’’ She leaned out of 
the window as she spoke, and raised her 
~ veil, but as her face was in the shadow, her 
features were still invisible. 

I also spoke, pointing out the chalky 
bluffs hemming in the noisy Parrot River. 
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The young officer, who was but a lad, made 
some good jokes. The guard declared it 
a “pretty fair houtlook.”’ 

“Ah!” said my companion, “ what is 
more beautiful than nature? How can one 
admire a picture, which is but a poor 
makeshift for nature, after seeing the real ? 
And the material of canvas, burnt umber, 
and effects are apt to put out of sight with 
artists the real meaning of sky and sea.” 

Here the guard cried “All aboard!” I 
jumped in and he banged the door; the 
lieutenant, with a bow, clambered up to his 
perch again, and we rolled away down the 
slippery road towards Shaftsbury. 

I had always been a taciturn, diffident 
man; but it was easy to talk now. From 
the scenery in England we crossed the 
Channel and touched on Europe. My com- 
panion had visited little nooks in Spain 
and Portugal which I thought my own 
discovery. She had left Madrid the very 
day I entered it. What a tie was here! 
Then as to books. She preferred Words- 
worth to Tennyson; held precisely my 
opinion as to Trollope, Dickens and other 
novelists. From novels we diverged to 
philosophy; and when I quoted a favorite 
passage from Goethe, and hesitated, she 
finished the sentence. What strange co- 
incidence of ideas and deep sympathy was 
here! It seemed unnatural and marvellous 
tome. Add to this bewilderment of sym- 
pathy the influence of a voice, the richest 
and most womanly I had ever heard, and 
the intangible atmosphere that surrounds 
a refined woman, and it is no wonder that 
I forgot that I had never seen the face of 
my companion, but centinued to pour out 
fancies and feelings that I had never given 
expression to before. 

Two, perhaps three hours passed. The 
coach stopped at a wayside inn to feed 
the horses. The young lieutenant, much 
to my chagrin, opened the door noisily 
and sprang in. The lady drew her veil 
more closely about her face and sank 
back silently into a corner. 
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“Ah! You comfortable here?” asked 
the young officer. “Do you go to Dor- 
chester?” 

“No” I reply. “Only as far as the 
stage goes.” 

“Oh, yes. I forgot. You are booked 
for Yeovil. Fine place this country, isn’t 
it? I know every foot of this land, and 
there is not finer arable land in this part 
of England than is to be found along the 
Parrot River. By the way, you were at 
Shipton for several days; did you meet 
the Comtesse there? She is all the talk 
now.” 

“No,” I said. “Why?” 

The lieutenant laughed ; tnen laughed 
again maliciously. ‘ They will find out 
their Comtesse before long. Well, well, 
‘It’s a rough world, my masters.’ Are 
you quite comfortable in it just now, 
madam? Can I open the window or do 
anything for you?” suddenly addressing 
the veiled figure opposite. 

“ Nothing, I.thank you.” Was I mis- 
taken, or did her voice tremble? What 
had she to do with this Comtesse, who, no 
doubt, was, as the lieutenant had _ half 
hinted, an adventuress afterall? A silence 
fell on us—one of those silences under 
which, inexplicably, lie threatening dis- 
asters. 

The stage drew up at a low, rambling 
inn, before which swung the sign of a 
falcon. 

“This is your stopping-place, Mr. Bur- 
bank,” said the lieutenant. ‘The Lin- 
dens’ lies about a mile from here, and is 
as picturesque an old manor as can be 
found in ‘Merrie England.’ It would 
pay you to take a look at the place. Ah, 
you alight here also, madam?” 

He sprang out and tendered his hand 
with profound courtesy. The lady de- 
scended and entered the inn. Her figure 
was light and elegant and as she halted in 
the doorway she raised her veil. She was 
a young girl; a brilliant brunette, with 
soft liquid eyes and rich crimson mellow- 


ing her dark skin. Where was my blond 
matron, tranquil and serene? 

“ This is you luggage,” said the officer, 
as a bulky grip was swung from the top. 
* Look out, guard, you nearly cracked my 
skull. And Mr. Burbank is dreaming of 
something prettier than cow-skin cases. 
Yes! There goes a woman who has be- 
witched wiser men than us,” tapping me 
lightly on the breast. “That,” leaning for- 
ward and whispering, “ is the Comtesse.” 

While he spoke, a horseman galloped 
furiously up the road, shouting, “ Stop 
the coach! Stop the coach !” 

Behind him tugged two others, show- 
ing like moving black specks against the 
slopes of white. 

The ostler, who was buckling in fresh 
horses, paused with open mouth. The 
drowsy landlord came to the door. My 
young lieutenant laughed ; he was just 
at that age when a lad exults in a row. 

“The coach is stopped,” he called to 
the horseman. “Keep cool, my good 
man,” tapping his boot lightly, as his foot 
rested on the step of the coach. Nobody 
is going on in it but me, and I am waiting 
your orders.” 

The messenger was breathless. While 
he was getting down from his huge horse, 
the young officer leaned closer to me, and 
spoke in a sharp whisper. “It is the Com- 
tesse they are after, I’ll wager any money. 
She’s a sharp one, I'll tell you; but I 
see that she has a horse yonder at the 
back of the house. She can escape if we 
detain them. What d’y’e say, Burbank ? 
She’s a woman.” 

I could not speak. She, this intangible 
creature, whom I had idiotically taken to 
represent all that was good and worshipful 
in woman, an adventuress, a swindler ! 

While I stood dumb, Gerard Dreely gal- 
loped into the inn-yard. 

“You here, Burbank ?”’ as he dismount- 
ed. “You did not expect me to follow 
you post-haste, did you, eh? But our 
Comtesse turned out a paste diamond after 
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all. It has come out that she had forged 
and cashed checks yesterday on half our 
leading men, and made off, Heaven knows 
where. We have sent out detectives a 
dozen different ways. At the booking 
office we learned that a woman came in 
the coach with you. Where is she?” 

I glanced at the back of the house, and 
could see a female figure on horseback 
going rapidly down the road. 

The lieutenant’s eye was on her. How 
ready the fellow was! “The woman?” 
he said coolly. ‘ Oh, there was a female 
passenger. She left us at Shaftsbury. 
Wasn’t that the place, Burbank ?” 

“Yes, Shaftsbury.” I glanced quickly 
around to see if the guard was out of hear- 
ing. 

Dreely muttered an oath. 
the rail by this time,” he said. 

“Yes,” said the lieutenant, thoughtfully, 
“that is the route a person flying from 
Shepton would be likelyto take. It would 
be very improbable that she would jog 
along in this slow coach. I’m sorry for 
you. Lost much?” 

“ Only ten thousand,” with an awkward 
laugh. “The Bishop’s in for twenty. By 
George! she was a clever creature.” Then 
turning to the lieutenant, “you will not 
reach Dorchester until daybreak, wont 
you take something before you start on 
again?” 

The lad hesitated, turning his bright, 
laughing eyes on Dreely doubtfully, strok- 
ing the luxuriant brown beard which 
covered half his face. ‘ Well, I don’t care 
if Ido. Punch, landlord, strong and hot.” 

He stood outside of the door while the 
glasses were brought, tossed off the bum- 
per, and then sprang into the coach. 

“Good-by to you all,” he cried, “and 
good luck to you, Dreely. May you run 
the Comtesse to earth before long.” 

Dreely had lost histen thousand pounds, 
but he enjoyed his supper that night more 
than I did. I had lost—what had I lost? 
Nothing but a voice, the acquaintance of 
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an hour, yet it seemed to me it was all the 
solid hope and happiness of my life. I 
told myself that I was a sentimental fool, 
that my fancy for this unseen woman might 
become a silly school-boy; but my heart 
cried out underneath, “ is fact.. 
is reality, not drudgery, not the money you 
hoard. This is the true water of life. You 
have lost it. It is gone forever.” 

At times, too, another torture beset me. 
I was an honest man. In all my life I had 
never wronged a man of a penny. ‘To- 
night I had assisted in a felony. I had 
helped a thief carry off Dreely’s thousands, 
out of a mawkish compassion. It was a 
wretched, sleepléss night. 

Dreely, however, awoke, fresh and jolly 
as ever. 

“The money is gone, I suppose,” he 
said. “I have written to Chichester to 
have her apprehended if possible. In the 
meantime, I should like to have you ride 
over to ‘ The Lindens,’ my uncle’s estate, 
with me. Uncle Dempster is always glad 
to meet a friend of mine. ‘Then there are 
my cousins Isabel and George, whom I 
think you have never met.” 

I accepted the invitation gladly and, on 
a couple of hired cobs we rode out to the 
Dempster estate. 

A quarter of an hour’s ride brought us 
in sight of a gray-gabled mansion on a 
lofty slope, surrounded by stately lindens. 

We were received very cordialiy by Sir 
Dempster, who showed us over the vast 
estate, and ,oshed Gerard unmercifully 
about being taken in by “the Comtesse.” 

We were examining the kennels, when a 
fresh young voice startled us: 

“Aren't the gentlemen hungry, papa? 
Luncheon is ready.”’ 

As I glanced up from the litter of stag- 
hound puppies I was admiring, Sir Demp- 
ster Says : 

“ My daughter Isabel, Mr. Burbank.” 

And there, her olive cheek glowing, her 
bright eyes lighted with expectation, was 
my companion of the stage-coach ! 
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I muttered an inaudible something and 
offered her my hand. No doubt she 
thought me awkward and boorish. But 
she laid her soft, warm fingers in mine for 
a minute. How youngshe was! So fresh 
and delicate. 

“Gerard, here, came down in pursuit of 
the wily Comtesse,” said her father, laugh- 
ingly. 

“Yes. More’s the pity, ’tis true,” said 
Dreely ruefully. 

“Why, I saw her last night,” said Miss 
Dempsterinnocently. ‘She came up from 
Shepton with me in the coach. I did not 
speak to her, however, as she was dis- 
guised, and I supposed she was bent on 
some frolic.” 

“ Disguised ?”’ cried Dreely. 

“As a young naval officer.” 
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Dreely’s jaw fell. We stared blank- 
ly at each other a moment and then 
laughed. 

“She’s a clever devil!’’ exclaimed the 
victim. ‘ D’ye mind how she drank the 
stirrup-cup, looking me in the eye, and 
wishing me good luck? By George, she’s 
welcome to the money.” 

I may as well state that it was well 
he bore his loss philosophically, for he 
never saw the Comtesse or the money 
again. 


Isabel has been my wife now for three 
years; so after all it was her voice I was 
charmed with, and not that of the Com- 
tesse, and we often laugh over the 
experiences of our ride on the Yeovil 
road. 
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© ae wept and prayed for this great 
boon—to know, 

A perfect joy upon this earth; and lo! 

Thro’ weary years he sent one prayer to 
Heaven— 

“Lord, let this gift unto my heart be 
given.” 

He spent himself in pleading thro’ the 
night, 

Nor did he cease when dawned the morn- 
ing light. 

Amid the dark his taper burned, and shed 

Its flickering ray around his bending head. 

The great world moved, and still this soul 
prayed on 

Till hope and faith in Heaven were well- 
nigh gone; 

And yet he never left his darkened room, 

Where prayers, like incense, rose amid the 
gloom. 

A spirit knocked upon his door; a bird 

Beat at his casement, but he never heard; 
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A pleading voice called often when the day 

Grew into twilight, and the shadows gray 

Fell round the tired world. He did not 
hear, 

But prayed, nor guessed his perfect joy 
was near, 

Calling full oft his name. 
night he died, 

And when his starved heart’s door was 
opened wide 

The angels found it vacant—naught was 
there 

Except the trace of his one endless prayer. 

Without his door lay Love, all still and 
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white— 

It was her voice that called him in the 
night, 

It had been Love that could have filled 
desire 


And touched his empty soul with living fire; 
And now she lay, aweary, at the gate 
Of him who lived without her, desolate. 
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EASTER WEEK IN THREE HOLY CITIES. 
By Rufus R. Wilson, 


the memories of several years 

of foreign travel none are more 
vivid than those of an Easter passed in 
Palestine. Passion Week and Easter, as 
Christians understand them, had _ their 
origin in Jerusalem, and for centuries and 
centuries the events that according to 
tradition and Scripture occurred. within 
those seven days in that city have been 
celebrated in the churches there in the 
presence of pilgrims from all the countries 
of Christendom. <A majority of these pil- 
grims are devotees of the Greek Church, 
who spend the entire season in the Holy 
City, from the date of Christ’s birth to 
that of his resurrection. Often the better 
part of a lifetime is devoted to the hoard- 
ing of the money which will enable them 
to visit the holy shrinesin and about Jeru- 


salem, kiss the tomb of Christ, bathe in 
the river Jordan, and warm their faces at 
the sacred flame which every year it is be- 
lieved issues from the Holy Sepulchre. 
The money thus saved stands for years of 
toil and self-denial, and shows what even 
simple and unlearned men will do, when 
prompted by faith or noble impulse, for 
what they believe will elevate their souls 
and glorify their Creator. 

And so as Easter draws near Jerusalem is 
crowded with peoples of all tongues, Mos- 
lems, who regard the city as second only 
to Mecca; Persians, Arnaouts, Albanians, 
Russians, Assyrians, Kurds, Greeks, Arme- 
nians, Copts, and Abyssiaians, all speak- 
ing their native tongues and walking the 
streets in native costume. Add to these 
pilgrims from Bagdad, Aleppo and the 
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Levant, and tourists from Europe and 
America, and a fair idea may be gained of 
the varied and ever-changing spectacle. 
The first of the great Eastertime celebra- 
tions are the journeys to the Jordan by 
caravans of pilgrims. A guard of Turkish 
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soldiers is sent with each caravan to pro- 
tect it against marauding Bedouins, and, 
starting from St. Stephen’s Gate, the 
route usually lies over the Mount of 
Olives and through Bethany and Jericho. 
When the Jordan is reached the devotees 
plunge again and again into the water in 
_ which the Saviour was baptized by John, 
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and many fill long tin cylinders with water 
to take with them to their hemes as pres- 
ents to friends and relatives, or for use in 
christening new-born children. 

Within the city every day of the Holy 
Week has its ceremonies, and the great 
church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre resounds at all 
hours with the hymns, 
chants and bells of one 
or more sects. On Holy 
‘Thursday the Latins cele- 
brate a grand mass, and 
the washing of feet by 
the Greeks takes place at 
the door of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The Greeks 
hold their ceremony in 
the court in front of the 
church, and the patriarch 
in the open air washes 
the feet of twelve of his 
bishops in commemora- 
tion of the feet-washing 
of the apostles of Christ 
at the Last Supper. On 
Good Friday the Latins 
have a solemn procession 
to “the holy stations,” as 
they are called. The pro- 
cession starts from the 
Chapel of the Tomb, 
where Christ is supposed 
to have been tied to a 
pillar and scourged, and 
at its head walks a priest 
bearing aloft a large cru- 
cifix. At each station a 
halt is made and a priest 
delivers a brief sermon. 
When Golgotha is reached a monk pulls 
the nails from the hands and feet of the 
image on the crucifix, while the others 
draw a sheet under the arms of the 
body, thus supporting it on the cross, 
and a priest preaches of the sufferings 
endured by Christ on this spot. Then the 
image is slowly let down from the cross, 
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laid on a marble slab supposed to be the 
identical stone on which Christ’s body was 
prepared for burial, and anointed with de- 
licious perfumes. After this, descent is 
made from Calvary, the monks chanting 
the Stabat Mater as they march, and the im- 
age is placed in the Tomb itself to lie there 
until Easter morning. The Roman Cath- 
olic ceremonies thus concluded are fol- 
lowed by Greek, Armenian, Coptic and 
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tles. The pilgrims of the Eastern church- 
es are fully persuaded that the fire comes 
down from heaven, and that they are able 
to light their candles from flames sent by 
God. This fire appears precisely at two 
o’clock in the afternoon of Holy Satur- 
day. The night before the miracle hun- 
dreds sleep in the rotunda and the several 
chapels in order to hold good places for 
the morrow, and long before the expected 
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other processions. These, however, have 
no images, but only carry pictures of the 
saints. 

Holy Saturday for the Greek Catholics 
is the most solemn and impressive of all 
the week, for on that day a sacred flame 
is supposed to issue from the tomb of 
Christ. The Roman Catholics formerly 
believed this, and took part in the cere- 
monies of the day, but do so no longer. 
The Greeks allege that the miracle has been 
celebrated ever since the days of the apos- 


hour the church is so crowded by pilgrims 
with bunches of candles in hand that peo- 
ple are often knocked down and trampled 
upon in the crush. 

An imposing procession, led by the pa- 
triarch, moves three times around the 
Chapel. Then the patriarch enters the 
Chapel of the Tomb and the doors are 
closed behind him. All the lights in the 
church have been put out, and for the 
moment silence and darkness reign. One, 
two, three minutes pass. Ashout is heard 
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and a faint light flickers through the holes 
in the walls of the sepulchre. The miracle 
has been enacted for the thousandth 
time! Priests stand at the holes and big 
bundles of candles are passed in, to be 
handed out an instant later lighted and 
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burning. Fleet messengers seize them 
and run to the various chapels, and in less 
time than is needed for the writing of this 
sentence, every man, woman and child 
has his or her candle lighted. A moment 
later the lamps all over the great church 
are burning, and runners outside are car- 
trying the holy fire over the country. 


Fifteen minutes after its first appearance 
in the sepulchre it is all over Jerusalem. — 
The Easter services proper begin at 
three o’clock in the morning, when the 
priests announce to the joyous multitudes 
that Christ has risen from the dead. The 
Latin clergy hold their 
services in front of the 
chapel of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre. A solemn high 
mass is celebrated in 
front of the sepulchre, 
and then priests and pil- 
grims, bearing lighted 
candles, march around 
the church, chanting and 
offering up their prayers 
on the spots made sacred 
by their association with 
the Saviour’s death and 
burial. The ceremonies 
of the Greek Church 
come later, when on all 
the hills about Jerusalem 
can be heard the voices 
of the people and the 
sound of the bells which 
acclaim the glory of the 
risen Christ. On the fol- 
lowing day the thousands 
of strangers are journey- 
ing back to their homes. 
A twelve-month from 
the events I have just 
been describing found me 
in Rome, which at East- 
ertime becomes the Mec- 
ca toward which pilgrims, 
both Catholic and Prot- 
estant, flock from all 
parts of the world. With the coming of 
Holy Week in Rome all nature seems 
to burst from the chains of the dull win- 
ter. Welcome sunshine pours light and 
warmth into a thousand nooks and cran- 
nies, wild flowers make glorious crumb- 
ling walls and terraces, and the odor 
of violets fills the air. Trade ceases 
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for the moment, and the Romans, set- 
ting aside the routine of their every-day 
existence, decorate their parish churches 
and chapels, visit their favorite shrines 
inside and without the city walls, attend 
the solemn services in the great cathedrals, 
and once at least during the week climb 
the Santa Scala on their knees, while 
noble, burgher and peasant from the coun- 
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nesday, Holy Thursday and Good Friday 
the solemn service of the Tenebrz, or the 
singing of the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 
The choirs of these churches, composed 
entirely of male voices,are famous through- 
out the world. ‘The services are the same 
in the three cathedrals, but a sort of tradi- 
tion exists among the Romans that Holy 
Thursday should be devoted to St. Peter's, 
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tryside mingle familiarly in the long pro- 
cession that moves from church to church. 

The purely religious ceremonies begin 
on Holy Thursday. Almost every street 
in Rome has its sacred edifice, and the 
round of the allotted number of churches, 
seven, is of course easily made; but there 
are few Romans who fail to include in 
their list one of the three great basilicas, 
St. Peter’s, Santa Maria Maggiore and St. 
John Lateran, all at different ends of the 
town. In each of these enormous temples 
there is held in the late afternoon of Wed- 


and on that day the huge temple, capable 
of holding nearly forty thousand people, 
is crowded from vestibule to reredos. 
On Good Friday the greater throngs of 
Italians and foreigners attend the Tene- 
bre either in Santa Maria Maggiore or in 
St. John Lateran. 

The latter,the larger of the two churches, 
is the most historic in Rome, and few 
Americans, when opportunity offers, miss 
the Tenebrz in the Lateran. And what 
an experience it is! Down through the 
high-vaulted nave rolls an ever swelling 
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ocean of melody. ‘Ihen there comes a 
pause, unexpected, oppressive. Again the 
soft modulation of the orchestra breaks 
the silence, grows in volume, and in the 
end breaks forth a veritable thunder of 
sound. Once more profound stillness set- 
tles over the human sea. The lighted 
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candles on the triangle in front of the 
chapel altar have been quenched one by 
one at the close of each sorrowful canticle. 
Now the last one is put out, and darkness 
steals softly into the great cathedral. But 
the congregation waits silent, expectant. 
And with reason, for a voice that seems 
more than human breaks the silence. 
Gently, slowly it rises, less like a sound 
than a visible thing moving on noiseless 


wings. Then it changes to a _piteous, 
pleading prayer that floats through the 
darkening space. An instant’s pause, and 
once again that exquisite voice bursts into 
one long, despairing sob, that, growing 
fainter and fainter, ceases like the dying 
cry of a broken heart. And as the final 
note dies away there 
breaks forth that mad, 
fierce tumult that repre- 
sents the hour of chaos 
when Christ breathed his 
last on the cross. And 
then the great crowd 
moves slowly out of the 
church into the piazza 
and the service is ended. 

Within a stone’s throw 
of St. John Lateran is the 
small edifice called the 
Scala Santa. One ortwo 
of its stairs are said to 
have been brought from 
the palace of Pilate, down 
which the Saviour passed 
to his execution. On all 
days of the year devotees 
may be seen climbing the 
stairway on their knees, 
but on Good Friday the 
little shrine is crowded 
with worshippers from 
daylight until darkness. 
To the stranger in Rome 
it is one of the most in- 
teresting features of Holy 
Week. He will find all 
classes of people kneel- 
ing there, and if he chances upon the 
right hour he may see the Queen of Italy 
making her devotions, perhaps side by 
side with a decrepit mendicant. 

Easter Sunday is a gay and brilliant day 
in Rome. The decorations in all the 
churches are very beautiful, and an excep- 
tional musical programme attracts crowds 
to the great basilicas. ‘The markets are 
brilliant with flowers and illuminated Eas- 
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ter eggs are conspicuous in all the -shops. 
Presents are exchanged generally as at 
Christmas-time in America. The streets 
take on anew their gay appearance and so- 
ciety resumes at once its interrupted whirl. 

On Easter afternoon all Rome walks or 
drives in the Villa Bor- 
ghese and the Corso. 
The season of sackcloth 
and ashes is gone, and 
the old capital rises smil- 
ing and frolicsome to live 
its sunny life for another 
year. 

The ceremonies of Pas- 
sion Week at Moscow 
are no less interesting in 
their way than those at 
Rome or Jerusalem, af- 
fording as they do a 
clear insight into the na- 
tional spirit of the Sla- 
vonic race, while Easter 
itself is not only the 
great religious event of 
the Eastern church, but 
is also a peculiarly Rus- 
sian national festival. 
Lent in Russia begins 
on Monday instead of 
Wednesday and lasts 
seven weeks instead of 
six. The common peo- 
ple strictly observe this 
fast, but among the up- 
per classes, save with the 
very old, the first and last 
weeks only are usually 
observed. All gayer 
amusements stop with the opening of Lent. 
The theatres are closed, no one dances 
and balls are replaced by family evenings 
or routs, where the young people play 
games and their elders gossip over cards. 

Palm Sunday, or Willow Day, as the 
Russians call it, is the nearest approach 
to a holiday that is permitted in Lent. On 
Willow Eve all Moscow flocks to the open- 
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air fair held just outside the wall of the 
Kremlin, where an €ndless array of Eas 
ter presents are disp ayed, and to buy <¢ 
sprig of willow is considered the first duty 
of every visitor. From this fair the peo- 
ple go to the churches, where at six o’clock 
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there is a grand vesper, at which every one 
holds a lighted candle and the sprigs of 
willow bought in the market are blessed 
by the priests in lieu of palm branches, to 
typify the entrance of the Saviour into 
Jerusalem. 

Moscow during Passion Week presents 
a novel and_ ever-changing spectacle. 
There are constant services inthe churches 
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and the bells are ringing from morning till 
night. During the first three days of the 
week the shops are shut and even the 
newspapers do not appear, but after Wed- 
nesday the former are open to the public, 
and the people when not in church are 
busy shopping. Presents are always given 
in Russia at Easter instead of Christmas, 
which explains this eager run upon the 
shops. Within doors the turmoil during 
Passion Week is as great as it is outside. 
Everything must be clean for the feast, 
and the house is completely overturned 
with washing, dusting and scrubbing. Nor 
is the rage for cleaning confined to the 
house. It is taught in Russia that no one 
should go to church unless he is clean, and 
during Passion Week the baths are full, 
whole families going together in order to 
be properly prepared to receive the com- 
munion. 

Every third year there is prepared at 
Moscow the zeyro, or holy chrism, used in 
the Russian church for anointing chil- 
dren, the consecration of churches and the 
coronation of the czar. The preparation 


of the weyro is an occasion of much so-. 


lemnity. ‘The metropolitan in person, early 
on Monday morning of Passion Week, 
lights the fire, pours in the first gallon of 
oil and begins to read the gospel. After 
this the mixture boils for three days and 
nights, constantly stirred by deacons or 
monks, while the gospel is read by priests. 
On Thursday there is a procession of all 
the church dignitaries in order to carry 
the vessels containing the oil from the 
Sacristy of the Patriarchs to the Cathedral 
ofthe Assumption. There, inthe presence 
of a-great throng, the mass is celebrated by 
the metropolitan, who, after various pray- 
ers, takes the alabaster, pours a few drops 
into the vessel of oil and blesses it, after 
which it is carried back in procession to 
the Sacristy to be divided up and sent off. 
This alabaster is a small bottle of oil which 
was brought from Constantinople when 
Christianity was introduced into Russia. 


Only a few drops of the oil are used each 
time the zeyvo is consecrated, and then the 
bottle is refilled, so that there remains 
in reality a tiny portion of the original 
oil. 

During the day on Friday the body of 
Christ is brought from the holy place and 
deposited in the centre of the cathedral. 
It consists of a wooden box covered with 
cloth of gold. In the afternoon there are 
vespers, after which the body of Christ is 
placed in the tomb —an oblong piece of 


silk having on it an embroidered represen- 


tation of the dead Christ. When the ves- 
pers are nearly over every one lights his 
candle, and the procession, headed by ban- 
ners and consisting of choir boys, priests 
and deacons, the last bearing on their 
heads this embroidered cloth, advances 
from the aitar to the tomb. ‘Then the 
cloth is laid on the top of the tomb, and 
the priest delivers a sermon on the death 
of the Saviour. 

But the most interesting services of the 
week are thase held on Saturday night or 
rather at an early hour on Easter morning. 
Long before midnight every church in Mos- 
cow is crowded with worshippers, while si- 
lent, expectant throngs fill the streets out- 
side. Inthe churches a prayer or two is 
said, and then all is silent. But an instant 
after the great bell in the Tower of Ivan 
Veliki has sounded the last stroke of twelve 
every bell in the four hundred churches of 
Moscow begins to ring, a hundred cannon 
boom out from the Tanitsky towe., and a 
myriad of lighted torches make the square 
of the Kremlin as light as day. At the 
same moment priests and _ torch-bearers, 
brilliant in robes of gold and silver, with 
choirs, incense and banners, make the cir- 
cuit of every church, singing the Easter 
hymn, “Christ is arisen, is arisen from the 
dead,” while every one rushes into the 
nearest church to light his candle, and, 
kissing his neighbor three times, exclaims, 
“Christ is arisen,” to which answer is 
made, “ He is arisen, indeed.” ; 


FLASH-LIGHTS OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
By Mrs. Bianca Adams Miller. 


A’ old and familiar adage apprises us 

“that one-half of the world doesn’t 
know how the other half lives.” Nothing 
is more true. 

Steamships of late years have rendered 
the Atlantic Ocean a mere ferry, and with 
the aid of the telegraph and telephone 
have virtually brought Europe to our 
doors. Immigration, moreover, from that 
continent to this has placed us in such 
quick relations with it—particularly with 
Great Britain—that we may now esteem 
Europe our next-door neighbor. Not- 
withstanding this juxtaposition there are 
signal facts in the lives and habits of the 
English population which are not only 
stupefying in their extraordinary contrast 
with our own, but still more so with the 
pompous pretensions of England to a 
leading place amongst the nations of 
Christendom. 

The credulity of the reader who has 
never rambled through Great Britain will 
be tested to the uttermost when it is 
asserted that midst the exuberant wealth 
and transcendent civilization of that coun- 
try, and the braggart boast that John 
Bull is par excellence a nation of beef- 
eaters, that its lowest class of laborers in 
Scotland and Ireland are the very person- 
ation of abject squalor. It is their custom 
to walk during winter barefooted in the 
snow! This occurs not casually and by 
accident, but generally from imperative 
necessity, and in compliance with the 
compulsory habits of their lives. 

The American when in London, by step- 
ping into the Edinburgh express train, 
may in a few hours be transported into 
the hyperborean climate of Scotland. He 
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is a few miles only from Glasgow, its 
most industrial centre, where many thou- 
sands of its industrial poor are employed 
in the enormous factories there. At the 
close of the midwinter days, when the 
ground is ankle-deep with snow and thou- 
sands of the employees are returning to 
their homes, he will observe, to his un- 
speakable amazement, a scene never wit- 
nessed in this country, nor so much as 
imagined to be possible! The spectacle 
that of hundreds of these operatives, men, 
women and children, walking barefooted. 
They have never worn or owned such 
articles as shoes and stockings in their 
lives. With the habitual composure of 
wild animals they stamp through the 
freezing snow, with no more appearance 
of suffering discomfort than if it were 
midsummer. At such a spectacle an 
American rubs his eyes to assure himself 
that he is awake and not the subject of a 
nightmare. With a sympathetic heart, he 
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even wonders if he is still in Christendom, 
or if he can possibly be under the shadow 
of the British flag—that flag which de- 
clares itself to be the symbol of the most 
perfect civilization! He also wonders 
whether some of the sufferers before him 
are not also cannibals, and whether all 
the atrocities of savage life may not be 
near at hand! He feels assured that 
he is close upon the confines of  bar- 
barism in its most appalling forms, where 
human pity and sympathy have never 
prevailed, and where the services of 
Christian missionaries are urgently called 
for. 

What is thus true in Scotland is in a 
greater and more distressing measure true 
in Ireland. All over the north of the Em- 
erald Isle many—very many—of the labor- 
ing poor pass their winters barefooted 
and give the stranger from America his 
first and convincing definition of the 
meaning of poverty. As thus defined it is 
a word of an unknown language in the 
United States, and with a deep-drawn 
breath the American prays that it may re- 
main so forever. In short, such poverty 
is not only unknown here, but is incon- 
ceivable. One of the striking benefits in- 
deed of travel is thus to open our eyes to 
the unapproachable superiority in condi- 
tion of the American laborer in contrast 
with the lowest ranks in any other portion 
of the world. He feels the comforting 
conviction that his country is God’s coun- 
try, a political paradise; that the duty of 
_ upholding his government, which alone 
has accomplished such an immense ex- 
altation of the condition of the laboring 
classes, should become almost his religion, 
which it would be a sacrilege to neglect. 
The agonizing poverty which is thus dis- 
played in Ireland is not confined to the 
sufferings above indicated. On the con- 
trary, so pitiably ragged is the clothing of 
these barefooted pariahs, it may be truly 
said the word “rag” has no meaning to 
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an American until after he has visited 
Ireland. 

Mr. Foote, a noted London comedian, 
nearly a century ago, appeared for a time 
on the stage in Dublin. On his return 
home he was asked what he had observed, 
new or strange, while he was away. He 
answered : 

“IT found out where all the cast-off 
clothing of the English beggars has gone 
to.” 

During the summer months, all the peas- 
ants living near the sea are seen ragged 
and barefooted, running along the beach, 
eating sea-weeds! There is a variety of 
sea-weed sold in our drug-stores as Iceland 
moss, which is cooked for making jelly. 
This weed is found strewn more or less 
abundantly along the Irish coasts. The 
peasants devour it raw, and it comprises a 
large proportion of their habitual food. 

All countries are noted for what may be 
termed their national drinks or dishes. 
In England men are universally supposed 
to be beef-eaters. In France, eaters of 
frogs, or paté de foie gras. In Italy, eat- 
ers of echint and macaroni; and in our 
own country, oysters and canvas - back 
ducks, accompanied by everything else 
that is good. Guests at leading hotels in 
America are entertained by a menu more 
varied and luxurious than any in which 
Queen Victoria ever indulged. To the 
laboring poor in England beef is almost 
unknown, and to those of Ireland absolute- 
ly so. The latter have a national dish, 
however, which, with peculiar vim, repre- 
sents Irish comicality by its name. It is 
termed “ Potatoes and Point,” and exists 
innoother land. Their staple diet is pota- 
toes. But on extraordinary occasions their 
dinner is graced with a very small piece of 
salt pork or a pickled herring. The pork 
and herring are not intended to be eaten, 


however ; but each person is in succession ° 


permitted to touch it with his potato, 
whereby, as by a condiment, it is flavored. 
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This peculiar banquet is denominated 
“ Potatoes and Point” because these meats 
are simply pointed at and not eaten! The 
tantalizing effect of such a repast brings 
to mind Tom Moore’s poetical anathema 
against a traitor : 

‘* And when at length his spirit flies, 

Just Prophet, let the damned one dwell 
Full in the sight of Paradise, 
Beholding heaven, but tasting hell.” 

In other words, meat to the Irish la- 
borer is an object to be greedily coveted 
and “ pointed at,” but not to be swallowed. 
Potatoes and Point, therefore, are proba- 
bly not as fattening as England’s beef and 
brown stout. 

The frightful display of pauperism here 
detailed is not only heartrending to an 
American, but it teaches us that our Gov- 
ernment is a most potential factor in pro- 
moting and perpetuating the comfort and 
high civilization of our working classes. 
There is no portion of the world which, 
now or ever, has offered a parallel or even 
a remote approach to it. No wonder that 
the immigration from Europe to this coun- 
try is so prodigiously great, and that no 
American laborer in his senses would ever 
emigrate to Europe if he could help it. 

The writer, with a party of friends in 
London; wishing to see a forest once more, 
took the stage-coach for Epping Forest- 
At the end of several miles we were notified 
that we were there. Descending from the 
coach, no ghost of a forest could be any- 
where seen. Inquiring of the landlord 
as to where we would find the forest, he 
replied : 

“Why, this is Hepping Forest, doncher 
know, all around ’ere,” although there 
were no trees on the horizon. Two hun- 
dred years had elapsed since the forest 
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had existed, and nothing remained except 
the name. 

As the Scotch soldiers in the Indian 
army, when their band plays “ Bonnie Scot- 
land,”’ sometimes burst into tears and be- 
come unfit for duty, in like manner when 
an American, after a long absence from his 
country, beholds the “Stars and Stripes” 
once more, a fit of enthusiasm seizes upon 
him which is difficult of control. When 
our party was once travelling from Dres- 
den to Trieste, we arrived on the Fourth 
of July, and beholding the American flag 
fluttering over the United States Consul- 
ate, we were all seized with uncontrollable 
enthusiasm, and could not refrain from 
arresting the carriage, leaping to the 
ground and uttering three vociferous 
cheers for Old Glory. 

When our party was once leaving Paris 
for a continental tour, we visted the Bu- 
reau of National Passports. It was an 
immense saloon, with desks and scribbling 
clerks scattered around its four walls, 
whilst in the centre stood a desk provided 
with pens and ink. It was winter, and 
the doors being wide open, a cold, bleak 
wind swept through the hall. As we stood 
at this desk, with our hats on, an official 
approached one of our party and ordered 
him to remove his hat. 

“To whom, and to what?” he inquired. 

He was told that he was in the National 
Bureau of Passports, where all were ex- 
pected to uncover. 

“ Certainly,” responded our companion, 
“such being the rule of the office, I will 
comply ; but I come from a republic where 
all officials take off their hats to the peo- 
ple.” In the French republic, on the con- 
trary, the people are required to take off 
their hats to the officials. 
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CARITA: A CUBAN STORY. 


By Louis Pendleton, 


AuTuor THE Sons or Ham,” “ THE Weppinc GaRMENT,”’ CORONA OF THE NANTAHALAS,” THE OKEFENOKEE,”’ 
“Kinc Tom anp THE Runaways,” ‘IN THE WiRE-GrRassS,’’ ETC. 


IX.—CaPITAN ZORILLA. 


PADRE SERRANO mounted his horse and 
rode away at eight o’clock. An _ hour 
later Pablo knocked at the door of the 
Sefiora’s sitting room and was told to 
enter. The two ladies sat in desultory 
converse, while the younger occupied her- 
self with an altar-cloth which she was em- 
broidering, and the elder smoked her final 
(the sixth) cigar for the day. 

“El Capitan Zorilla,’* announced Pablo. 
“ He wishes to speak to Don Ignacio. He 
would also see the ladies, if they will hon- 
or him.” 

Why these fine words?” ejaculated the 
Sefiora, impatiently. ‘“ He wishes to see 
the /adies indeed! Little he cares to see 
me.” 

Carita Ramirez rose with an uneasy air. 
“T will announce him,” she said, and went 
out. A few moments later the Sefiora and 
Pablo, who still tarried, distinctly heard 
the ringing of a small bell. 

“ How does el Capitan seem to-night ?” 
asked the Sejfora. 

“ Discontented — restless — watchful,” 
was the substance of Pablo’s report. 

“ He is ready,” said Carita, re-entering 
the rooma few minutes later. “Go down, 
Pablo, and conduct the Sefior Zorilla to 
the east balcony.” 

The man waiting in the salon did not 
sit down, but walked restlessly back and 
forth until Pablo re-entered. He was 
slightly under medium height, but power- 
ful in build and of a commanding pres- 
ence. The pistols in his belt and the 


Toledo blade swinging at his side in a 
highly ornamented scabbard only accentu- 
ated his native air of authority. The ele- 


ments of the born leader of men were in 
him. He was comparatively young, his 
black hair was long and thick, his eyes 
piercing, and his swarthy face was strong 
and bold in outline as well as in expres- 
sion. In his own rude, powerful way he 
was a handsome man, but above all,a man 
of will and action. 

As he waited, he continually snapped a 
riding-whip which he carried in his hand, 
indicating not only impatience but a sur- 
plus of energy. He had no cause for com- 
plaint, however, for Pablo appeared after 
a short delay and conducted him to the 
upper story of the house, and thence to 
the balcony on the east side of the court, 
pointing to a rocking-chair on the identi- 
cal spot where Padre Serrano had recently 
kneeled. From this point Zorilla dis- 
covered a dimly outlined figure seated on 
the veranda across the court, and as Pablo 
quietly and quickly withdrew, he called 
out : 

“Are you there, Don Ignacio ? 
tardes !” 

“It is you, Antonio?” was the husky 
but firm response. 

“It is I, the captain—the Jdandit, the 
malicious would say.” 

«“ And not without reason, I fear, An- 
tonio.”’ 

“ Muy bien! what would you have? 
Even a patriot must live.” 

“Ah yes, he should live indeed, but 
without despoiling the helpless and bring- 
ing disgrace upon his cause.” 

“Zorilla has never preyed upon the 
helpless,” was the sharp retort. 

“But it is done in your name and that 
of the other chiefs.” 

“ Our predatory raids,” the other insist- 
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ed, “are always directed against rich and 
loyal ‘sugar noblemen,’ who are allied 
with ourenemies. The friends of Spanish 
rule are the foes of our country, and it is 
legitimate warfare to despoil them. Be- 
sides, we musthave money. And how else 
can we get it under present conditions?” 

“It is better to disband and await the 
time of another general uprising.” 

“Disband? Surrender and be thrown 
into the dungeons of Moro Castle? Suf- 
fer myself to be choked to death by the 
infernal garrote? No, I prefer the death 
of a soldier.” 

“Only the leaders would be threatened 
with such a fate.” 

“Unfortunately I am one of them,” 
said Zorilla, sarcastically. 

“But you could escape to Florida. A 
temporary exile.” 

“ How did you like your ows exile?” 

“A temporary exile, I repeat, is better 
than this hopeless game of hide-and-seek.” 

“And meanwhile the cause would lan- 
guish more than ever. No, the few of us 
who still hold out in inaccessible retreats 
form a nucleus from which a future revolu- 
tion may grow. Weserve to keep alive the 
flame that otherwise would be smothered 
under the iron heel of oppression.” 

“TI am convinced, on the contrary, that 
you are damaging the cause,” earnestly 
declared the man in the obscurity of the 
distant balcony. In the dim light his arm 
was seen to rise and fall in an involuntary 
gesture emphasizing his words. ‘“ How 
many men are now under your command ?” 
he proceeded to ask. 

“Ninety-three. Garcia has nearly as 
many in the Isle of Pines. Marti has 
more than a hundred in the mountains of 
the eastern district, and there are two 
smaller bands about which I am not at 
present informed.” 

“ Muy bien! You have ninety-three 
men.. How many of these are of pure 
blood?” 

“ Twenty-five.” 


“ How many are mulatto?” 

“ Twenty-eight.” 

“You have, then, forty negroes. Now, 
how many out of your whole band served 
as soldiers in the last revolution?” 

“ Seventeen besides myself.” 

“Ah! that proves my point. In your 
band of ninety-three there are only eigh- 
teen men who can rightfully be called 
patriots, and the other seventy-five, what 
are they?” 

“Whatever they are, they are devoted 
to the cause of Cuba.” 

“Ah, yes, it is convenient for them to be. 
Do you not see, Antonio, that instead of 
forming a nucleus for a future revolution, 
you are furnishing an asylum for runaway 
slaves, and escaped criminals, whose law- 
less acts are continually damaging the 
cause? Respectable sympathizers with 
the cause of freedom stand aghast at their 
atrocities, and are less and less likely to 
come forward. If you have the true inter- 
ests of Cuba at heart you will shake your- 
self loose from these outlaws ; you will 
disband and wait.” 

“T have told you why I cannot dis- 
band,” said Zorilla, stiffly. “You are all 
wrong. Should we follow your advice, 
the cause of free Cuba would be dead for 
fifty years.” 

“ This is the year 1885. I predict that 
before ten years are passed this island will 
be in a state of revolt from one end to the 
other, and that Cuba will be free before 
the century is ended.” 

“God send it!” cried Zorilla, solemnly. 

There followed a short interval of si- 
lence. Then, “ What is the state of your 
finances?”’ the man called Don Ignacio 
asked out of the darkness. 

“Very bad. Something must be done 
very soon.” 

“Every true patriot is my _ heart’s 
brother,” was the solemn rejoinder, “and 
I would give my last doubloon to see 
Cuba free, but the time is past when I am 
willing to be even partly responsible for 
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the holding together of a band of slaves 
and outlaws who commit highway robbery 
in the name of freedom.” 

“Don Ignacio!” cried the chief, start- 
ing to his feet in anger, “you alone can 
speak thus with impunity to Antonio Zo- 
rilla. But for the respect I bear you, 
and 

“Peace, peace,” interrupted the other, 
wearily, “I did not include you and the 
few true men who may be with you in my 
denunciation. Let us proceed. I am 
growing cold and must soon go in. If 
you have other matters to speak of, let me 
hear them.” 


It may have been an hour later when 
Antonio Zorilla mounted his horse and 
rode down the avenue of palms. His 
manner was abstracted and he did not 
look about him with his usual watchful- 
ness. It was partly due to this and partly 
to the shadow of a wide-spreading ceiba- 
tree at the roadside near the foot of the 
avenue, that he failed to see the horseman 
watching his departure, a horseman who 
till now had ridden back and forth with 
apparent aimlessness, his eyes fixed upon 
the light in an upper window of the resi- 
dencia. At the approach of Zorilla he 
drew up in the shadow and waited, and 
after the night visitor to Buena Esperanza 
had passed on, he followed wearily. 

Zorilla made straight for San José, and 
soon after entering the town halted and 
dismounted before the Posada Aguila. 
The horseman who had followed now gal- 
loped up quickly and boldly, and was in 
time to see the chieftain’s face in the light 
of the lamps. 

“The face of a stranger, but I shall rec- 
ollect it,” was his thought as he passed 
on, presently taking the road to the Des- 
tierros plantation. 

The Posada Aguila, or Eagle Inn, was 
a public-house largely patronized by the 
peasantry, but caballeros as well as guayiros 
were sometimes seen there, the place 


being known among the initiated as a 
rendezvous of the revolutionist element. 
Zorilla knew the landlord to be both 
friendly and discreet, but he judged it best 
to be careful, and before entering the wine- 
room he so arranged his broad-brimmed 
hat that all but the lower part of his face 
was thrown into shadow. He seated him- 
self at a vacant table near the door and 
ordered wine. 

At the table nearest him sat three young 
men drinking and discussing a game of 
cards which they had just finished. The 
most striking figure of the three was Felipe 
Ocajfia, the matador, he being distinguished 
by the physical robustness and perfection 
of the trained athlete. The other two 
were the handsome little gallant, Sebasti- 
ano Rios, and his friend Carlos. 

In spite of his shadowed face and the 
subdued voice in which he gave his order 
to the mozo, Zorilla was recognized. And 
by none other than Sebastiano, who had 
frequently seen the revolutionist captain 
during the last insurrection, the former 
being then a youth. The result, howev- 
er, was nothing more than the following 
conversation which Sebastiano cunningly 
brought about : 

“Do you know, friend Felipe,” he be- 
gan, “that a very rich man has come 
among us?” 

“ Ah, who is it, then?” 

“Don Arturo Glynn, whose father died 
at the Destierros.” 

“What! he a rich man?” exclaimed 
Carlos incredulously. “That is news. I 
have heard that Don Roger, his father, 
died embarrassed.” 

“True,” said the smiling Sebastiano, 
“but it is said Don Arturo has inherited 
an immense fortune in America.” 

“Ah—so? Un heredero rico. That is 
fine.” 

“He is an American Croesus. You have 
heard, it may be, how rich those Ameri- 
cans are. I have read in the papers of 
certain Sefiores Astor and Sefiores Vander- 
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bilt who are rich enough to buy all Cuba, 
though that, indeed, is perhaps a lie. And 
now the Sefior Glynn is almost as rich as 
these.” 

Zorilla had pricked up his ears and 
was listening intently. 

“ But what, then, is he doing here at the 
Destierros ?” 

“Tt is thought that he aspires to become 
one of our ‘sugar noblemen.’ A small 
portion of his riches poured into Spanish 
coffers would purchase the title of margués. 
That would sound well in America, do you 
not see?” 

“ Muy bien. Good luck to his Cuban 
lordship,” said Felipe Ocajia heartily. “ He 
will no doubt spend money on bulls and 
matadors.” 

“Tf I were Antonio Zorilla,” proceeded 
Sebastiano impressively, “I should make 
the acquaintance of the rich Sefior Glynn. 
He can afford to stand a little bleeding.” 

“But they say Zorilla never meddles 
with anybody but rich and loyal Span- 
iards,” put in Carlos, “and those Ameri- 
canos are known to sympathize with the 
cause he represents.” 

“Ah, but this would-be marquis does 
not,” declared Sebastiano readily. “His 
sympathies are all with Spain, it is said. 
It would be no surprise to hear that he had 
contributed money to the military fund. 
You see, free Cuba would mean a republic 
and the exit of marquises.” 

“The exit of bulls and matadors, too, 
perhaps,” remarked Felipe Ocafia, showing 
no enthusiasm at the prospect of a free 
Cuba. 

Zorilla drained his glass, rose, and went 
out, followed by the watchful glance of 
Sebastiano, who smiled with satisfaction. 

“He swallowed it eagerly,” was his 
thought, “and we may expect develop- 
ments. When e/ cap‘tén finds that I have 
uttered only fables he may rid himself of 
his prisoner in the way that will cause the 
least inconvenience. If not, I may find 
other means.” 


Sebastiano Rios was the son of a well- 
to-do tradesman in San José, and had not 
been bred to that extremely delicate sense 
of personal honor which characterizes the 
Spanish and Cuban caballero. He did not, 
therefore, regard a personal encounter 
with Arthur Glynn as necessary, the in- 
dignity put upon him by the latter not 
having become public. Besides, it was 
reasonable that he should fear the conse- 
quences. After mature reflection, he had 
decided not to challenge his enemy to 
combat, but to fight him secretly. 


X.—THE BalT 1s TAKEN. 


TiME heals all wounds. The weariness 
and horrors of life that seized upon Arthur 
Glynn on reading the letter that came to 
him from Buena Esperanza did not last. 
He was too young and of too buoyant a 
nature to long surrender himself to the 
deadly apathy of despair. After a few 
days his bowed spirit was again uplifted, 
and he began hopefully to indite a letter. 
He wrote even a fuller expression of his 
love than he had uttered when face to face 
with Carita Ramirez in the latticed bower. 
He assured her of his perfect trust in spite 
of all the strangeness and suggestion of 
her surroundings, and he offered her the 
unchanging love of a loyal and devoted 
heart as a refuge from the painful, troub- 
led mystery which appeared to hedge 
about her young life. 

Had she told him that she loved an- 
other (he concluded) that would have 
ended all. She did sot love another; he 
knew it, felt it, and there was no other 
obstacle that could remain between them 
permanently. The barriers now separat- 
ing them would and must be removed in 
time ; whatever they were, if only they in- 
volved no love fer another man, they 
would gradually break away. Upon this 
hope he lived; in this hope he awaited 
that heaven of the future, while reso!ved 
to endure till then the hard affliction of 
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exile which she had been pleased to lay 
upon him. 

Days passed, bringing no response what- 
ever to this affecting appeal, but the hope 
that “springs eternal”’ never entirely de- 
serted Arthur Glynn. As yet, having suf- 
fered no great disappointment or failure in 
life, he could not wholly believe that such 
a stern fate might now await him. He 
daily longed to stand again within the hal- 
lowed precincts of the latticed bower, but 
sternly resisted his desires. But occasion- 
ally of an evening he took the road to 
Buena Esperanza, and slowly passed and 
repassed the foot of the avenue of palms, 
his eyes fixed absently upon the lights of 
the residencia, while he inwardly visioned 
the rare, the radiant, the sweet saint who 
dwelt there. It was thus that he once en- 
countered Zorilla,and seeing him to be com- 
paratively young and in hisown way hand- 
some, poor Arthur began to be tortured 
with new anxieties and moments of a lover’s 
mad jealousy. 

At the Destierros, notwithstanding his 
preoccupation and suffering, he now soon 
assumed the reins of government with a 
firm hand, and went energetically about 
his affairs, preparing for the coming sea- 
son of ceaseless activity that began with 
December. No one but his mother knew 
that he was dissatisfied. Toward Miss 


Ray his manner was polite and cousinly, ° 


but not devoted. He drove her out and 
made efforts to please her, but she saw 
that he had not succumbed to her charms, 
and, out of the narrowness and selfhood 
of a small mind, disliked him accordingly. 
She drew constant comparisons, to his 
discredit, between his sincere and direct 
manner and the flattering speeches and 
grand hidalgo airs and graces of Don AI- 
fredo. There was infinitesimal likelihood, 
therefore, that the plans of Roger Glynn 
would ever be seen in their fruition. 
Within a week after Zorilla’s appear- 
ance at the Posada Aguila, an event oc- 
curred which startled the family at the 


Destierros. Arthur Glynn and Willis, his 
negro overseer, had spent the afternoon 
at San José on business connected with 
the purchase of supplies for the planta- 
tion and started homeward at sunset. As 
they trotted over the loneliest part of the 
road in the gathering night, the negro 
talking loudly and cheerfully of the affairs 
at home, Arthur was suddenly conscious 
of a stinging, tearing pain in his left arm, 
and at the same instant heard the report 
of a revolver close at hand. Turning in 
the saddle and reining his horse, he looked 
back in time to see the faint outlines of 
the head and shoulders of a man subsid- 
ing behind the hedge of Spanish bayonet 
on his left. Like every one else, Arthur 
went armed when riding over the country, 
not to do so being regarded as the height 
of imprudence. He now quickly drew a 
pistol and fired into the hedge, regardless 
of the negro’s cry: 

“Robbers! robbers! We got to git up 
and git!” 

The report of his revolver was lost ina 
much greater volume of sound. A volley 
of not less than three or four firearms was 
discharged from behind the hedge, and 
the bullets whistled about the two exposed 
horsemen, leaving them untouched through 
a piece of good fortune. 

“Come on! or dey’ll sho’ git us!” cried 
the terrified Willis, seizing hold of his 
reluctant master’s bridle and driving his 
spurs against the flanks of his own beast. 
Then, as they sped forward out of reach, 
“In de name o’ goodness, boss, did you 
aim to stop dere and fight a whole passel 
o’ robbers? You don’t know dese Cuban 
robbers. Dey don’t do to fool wid.” 

“Scoundrels! If I could just have 
seen one of them!” was the fierce re- 
joinder. 

A great sensation followed their arrival 
at the residencia. Arthur appeared pale 
with excitement, and with the blood run- 
ning in a stream down his left wrist. His 
mother rose to meet him with a cry of 
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alarm, but composed herself and promptly 
attended to his wants. Withthe assistance 
of Willis she stripped him to the waist, 
and was overjoyed to find only a flesh 
wound in the left forearm, the bullet hav- 
ing passed in and out without serious re- 
sult, as eventually appeared, although the 
bleeding was for some time copious, ex- 
citing fears that some important vein had 
been severed. The ‘¢anajo was held by 
Willis, and a stream of cold water poured 
over the wound during some minutes, with 
the result that the bleeding gradually 
slackened, until they were able to wrap 
the arm in bandages saturated with heal- 
ing ointment. All this before the surgeon, 
hastily sent for, had even arrived. 

“It is very strange, very strange,” re- 
plied Mrs. Glynn, as her son lay quietly 
on a lounge in her sitting-room that night. 
“Tt could hardly have been Zorilla’s men, 
for they are said to attack rarely, and 
only in order to plunder some rich and 
loyal planter. And I have never heard 
of ordinary footpads so near San José.” 

“They were certainly bandits of some 
sort,” said Arthur, coolly. “I have no 
personal enemies except little Sebastiano 
Rios, and he would hardly resort to this, 
I think.” 

In response to inquiry, he told the story 
of his summary disposal of Rios in the 
church, his mother laughing and looking 
at him proudly as she listened. He spoke 
of Carita Ramirez only as “a lady.” 

“Do you know who she was?”’ asked 
Mrs. Glynn, suddenly grown serious, and 
now Arthur regretted he had spoken. 

“One of the ladies living at Buena 
Esperanza,” he answered, with evident 
hesitation. 

“The younger one?” 

“Yea.” 
~ “Qh, Arthur, I know now what has been 
the matter with you,” said his mother, with 
solemn, lowered voice. ‘“‘ That—that wom- 
an has fascinated you!” 

“ Well, is she to blame for that?” he 
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asked, almost rudely, resenting her tone, 
and willing to confess his love in his over- 
powering desire to defend. “She did not 
seek it, and now that she knows it, she 
will not even see me.” 

“Ah, yes, that is because she prefers 
Zorilla. I have heard how the bandit 
Zorilla is the only visitor allowed at that 
house.” 

“She is an angel of heaven!” was the 
passionate cry of the tortured lover. 

“Angels have fallen before her time,” 
was the pitiless suggestion that followed. 

And so poor Arthur from a state of 
tranquillity passed to one of intense agita- 
tion. His mother had forgotten his wound 
in a greater anxiety and thought not of 
the wretched, wakeful night, or of the 
fever with his wound throughout the mor- 
row which would result from this conver- 
sation. At the expiration of ten days, 
however, his wound had entirely healed, 
and long before, he had begun to go about 


‘his affairs as usual. 


The attempted robbery or assassination 
was promptly reported to the guardia civil, 
but such efforts as were made to discov- 
er the whereabouts and nature of the at- 
tacking party apparently proved fruitless. 
The powerlessness of the authorities to 
suppress these highwaymen was shown 
by the fact that, within three weeks of the 
first, a second attack was made on Arthur 
Glynn scarcely two miles distant from 
San José. 

Riding homeward alone somewhat later 
in the evening than before, he became ab- 
sorbed in thought and scarcely noted a cav- 
alier of doubtful appearance who galloped 
up from behind him and, with a per- 
functory “ Buenas tardes !” clattered on- 
ward out of sight in the dusk. Had Arthur 
still retained the watchfulness of manner 
that characterized him for several days 
after he began to go abroad again, he 
might now have observed that the passing 
horseman resembled a man he had seen 
twice that afternoon in the town, and once 
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under such circumstances as to suggest 
that he was the agent ina system of espio- 
nage of which he himself was the object. 

Riding forward, Arthur thought of noth- 
ing but his apparently hopeless love, with 
now and thena diverted moment of con- 
templation devoted to the always wonder- 
ful cocuyo insect which was filling the 
early night with a thousand floating stars. 
The Cuban firefly is quadruple the size 
of the American, and infinitely more brill- 
iant, so brilliant indeed that, as Arthur 
well remembered, the negroes of the Des- 
tierros were wont to confine large numbers 
of them in tiny wicker cages, thus secur- 
ing sufficient light for ordinary purposes 
in their baracoons at night. 

Moving forward thus, as it were through 
a shower of stars, Arthur Glynn suddenly 
resumed his watchful air with a start on 
seeing the indistinct outlines of two men 
squatting against the hedge, their presence 
revealed in the flash of the cocuyo’s 
torches. His right hand had barely touched 
the pistol in his belt when he heard the 
whispered command to fire. An instant 
later a sheet of flame leaped out from the 
hedge and the roar of several firearms, 
simultaneously discharged, was heard. 
The rider was left unharmed—evidently a 
part of the plan of the ambuscade—but 
the horse, after one forward plunge, fell 
dead, pierced by some half a dozen bul- 
lets. 

Arthur found himself thrown violently 
to the ground and was unable to spring to 
his feet, one leg being pinned down by 
the body of the horse. But his pistol was 
in his hand and without pausing to reflect, 
he fired as several dark forms leaped 
toward him brandishing swords and broad- 
bladed machetes. 

One of these staggered, fell prostrate 
over the legs of the horse and did not rise 
again. Before he could fire a second shot 
the defenceless man was overpowered. 
The pistol being wrenched from his grasp, 
he was securely bound and dragged a few 
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yards along the road to a clump of hedge- 
trees where several horses were in waiting. 
Arthur was at first dumb with astonish- 
ment, having expected to be either robbed 
or murdered; but, as he was rudely lifted 
upon the back of a horse, he burst out 
fiercely in ademand to know what was to 
be done with him. No answer being 
made, the captive was left to uncertain 
wild conjectures as his kidnappers rode 
swiftly away with him in the night. 
' There was anxiety at the Destierros that 
evening when the time for Arthur’s return 
had overpassed. There was consternation 
the next morning when Willis reported 
that his horse was lying dead on the road 
pierced with bullets, and with a letter 
thrust between his teeth addressed to “los 
amigos del Sefior Don Arturo Glynn.” At 
a very early hour the black man returned 
to the house with this letter and the bridle 
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and saddle taken from the dead horse. 
The former was found to be a formal 
notice to the friends of Don Arthur that 
he had been kidnapped and would be held 
for ransom. 

After naming an enormous sum as nec- 
essary to redeem the captive, the notice 
set forth that if the money should be sent 
on a certain day to a certain spot near 
a village in the neighboring mountains 
through the medium of a discreet and un-- 
armed messenger, the captive would be 
promptly liberated. It was further stated 
that the whole neighborhood would be 
watched on the day appointed, and any 
meditated treachery would be promptly 
detected and sternly dealt with. The letter 
concluded with the startling statement that 
if the Government were appealed to and 
troops sent against those now in charge of 
the prisoner, the life of the latter was from 
that moment sacrificed. 

As all this was read aloud in translation 
by Mrs. Glynn, assisted by little Phil, who 
read Spanish better than English, cries of 
horror and grief were uttered by Miss 
Ray, the boy, and the black man, but the 
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mother shed no tear nor uttered a sob, 
though all the blood in her veins rushed 
toward her heart. With a face of marble 
she arose and despatched swift messengers 
to. Padre Serrano and Don Alfredo Rodri- 
guez, awaiing then with enforced com- 
posure till fleet horses had brought these 
two friends to the Destierros, one imme- 
diately after the other. 

Then a council was held in the salon, 
only these two gentlemen, the tearful Miss 
Ray, and the dry-eyed mother being pres- 
ent. All looked at the Padre as if expect- 
ing some immediate and fruitful suggestion 
from him. 

“Do you think the threat forbidding an 
appeal to the military would in that event 
be carried out?” asked Mrs. Glynn in 
Spanish, a little hoarsely but quietly. 

“Undoubtedly,” answered Padre Ser- 
rano. 

“ Undoubtedly,’ echoed Don Alfredo. 
“They are desperate men, these dando- 
leros.” 

“Then,” was the husky rejoinder, the 
mother’s face a shade paler, “they de- 
mand what is impossible. The ransom 
cannot be paid, not even if I sell the Des- 
tierros. What then?” 

“Will they dare to kill him?”’ cried Miss 
Mabel Ray, bursting into sobs. “Oh, if I 
only had a true friend, my cousin would be 
rescued!” Now that fear, generous affec- 
tion, the milk of human kindness, were 
stirred to activity within her, this young 
lady forgot everything, even Arthur’s fail- 
ure to flatter her vanity, and she would 
right gladly have seen her devoted Don 
Alfredo run even a fearful risk for the 
sake of her indifferent cousin. 

“Rest assured, madam,” promptly re- 
sponded the Don, with an agitated coun- 
tenance, “that all that man can do will be 
done. But we must move cautiously,” he 
added, turning to the others “We might 
send a messenger and treat for a lower 
ransom,” he suggested, with some hesita- 
tion. 
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“What do you advise, Padre?’ asked 
the mother, feverishly. 

“TI advise you to do nothing,’ was the 
answer, and all stared at the priest in 
wonder. “ Make no appeal to the govern- 
ment at Havana,” he continued, “do not 
inform the guardia civil. Wait. For the 
present leave the matter to me. The 
name of the village where the ransom is to 
be paid convinces me that Arthur is in the 
hands of Zorilla’s men. Now, I know a 
person who has great influence with Zo- 
rilia, and I think that through him I can 
obtain your son’s release. At any rate, it 
is worth the effort. Meanwhile any appeal 
to the authorities will only anger Zorilla 
and lessen our chances.” 

“ But who— ?” began Mrs. Glynn. 

“Do not ask me, I beg, but trust me 
and wait. If you agree to my proposal | 
shall set about the affair this instant.” 

“ Then—we will wait,” was the moth- 
er’s half reluctant decision, delivered in a 
voice that was shaken with suppressed 
sobs. ‘We came to Cuba,” was her 
thought, “to escape from anticipated in- 
sufferable evils in the Southern States. 
Could anything we left behind be worse 
than this? We had better have stayed in 
America. God speed you, Padre,” she 
said aloud, as the priest hurriedly took his 
leave. 

“If his plan fail,” said Don Alfredo, 
when alone with Miss Ray a few moments 
later, “ mine will not. I, tov, havea plan,” 
he said, ardently. 

“At least I shall learn if there be a 
man who loves me,” the lady answered 
with a lofty, indifferent air, which made 
him the more firmly resolved to make 
great sacrifices, even of a pecuniary sort, 
rather than lose favor at her court. It is 
said that love laughs at locksmiths ; his 
contempt for the most tightly drawn purse- 
strings is no whit less serene. 

Meanwhile Padre Serrano was riding 
hard and alone on the road to Buena Es- 
peranza. 
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XI.—LitrLe PuHILt’s ADVENTURE. 


Very early on the following morning the 
black man Willis was astir. Woe had fall- 
en upon the Destierros; the young mas- 
ter was in captivity, and death hung over 
him, but nevertheless the work must goon. 
Back and forth between the baracoons and 
the fields rode Willis, directing and urg- 
ing, now and again expostulating, and en- 
forcing his commands with threats of what 


~ elf amo would do if the business in hand 


were not promptly and faithfully executed. 
The American negro’s position at his em- 
ployer’s right hand was long since estab- 
lished, and even the white men, hired 
guajiros, were wont to listen to him re- 
spectfully, though he was as much hated 
by some of them as he was feared by not 
a few blacks and coolies. 

The overseer had seen the work for the 
day well started and was on his way tow- 
ard the house to receive his mistress’s 
commands, when he observed little Phil 
riding toward him at a full gallop. The 
boy was dressed in his ordinary clothes, 
but what struck Willis with astonishment 
was the huge leather belt buckled round 
his waist, in which were thrust a gleaming 
machete and two formidable looking pis- 
tols. ‘The youngster rode straight to meet 
the black man, and both halted when 
within a few feet of each other. 

“Look like you gwine off to jine de 
army,” replied Willis, interrogatingly. 
“Where you git dem pistols?” 

“IT took 'em,” was the laconic response. 
“I’m goin’ to find Arthur,” the boy added, 
mysteriously. 

“Look yuh, Phil, is you gone crazy dis 
mornin’? What in de name o’ common 
sense! Always look like to me you had 
good sense till dis minute.” Willis paused 
for want of adequate words. 

“ T want you to go with me,” continued 
little Phil, ignoring the negro’s irreverent 
comment. 

“Who, me?” 


“Tf you won’t, then I’m goin’ by my- 

“You want dem robbers to carve you 
into mince-meat, boy?” 

“ Zorilla won’t let them hurt me. He 
knows me.” 

“ Go ’way from yuh and quit yo’ foolin’, 
boy!” cried Willis, with a loud guffaw. 

“Yes, he does,’ asserted little Phil, 
earnestly. “‘ He knows me, and he likes me, 
too.” 

“Well, ef dat don’t beat all! Did you 
sleep in the moonlight last night ?”’ asked 
the negro, curiously. ‘’Cause sump’n is 
sho’ addled yo’ brains.” 

“ Well, are you going or not ?” demand- 
ed the boy, angrily, disdaining to prove 
his assertion. 

“Who, me? No-suh-ree! No use for 
me to give Zorilla a chance to tan my hide 
all for nuthin’, My business is to stay 
right yuh an’ look after dis place tell de 
Padre see what-he kin do. Dat what yo’ 
ma say to me yistiddy evenin’.” 

“ Muy bien,” said the boy, in evident 
disgust, and putting spurs to his horse he 
galioped on. 

“ You better go back to dat house and 
put up dem pistols,” Willis called after 
him. “I gwine right straight and tell yo’ 
ma.” 

This threat produced absolutely no ef- 
fect, and the little cavalier was soon be- 
yond hearing. 

Willis rode quietly toward the residen- 
cia, concluding after a few moments’ re- 
flection to say nothing to his mistress, who 
suffered from too many afflictions already. 
With regard to his own anxieties, the black 
man consoled himself with the reasonable 
conjecture that the boy would have enough 
of the proposed expedition and return 
home of his own accord after a ride of 
three or four miles. 

But it was far from likely that the boy 
would be satisfied with so little. The haz- 
ardous expedition had been seriously un- 
dertaken, and little Phil was really hopeful 
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of success. His determination to attempt 
it resulted in part from his belief in Zoril- 
la’s friendship for himself, in part from 
native cleverness and courage, and finally 
from the effects of exciting reading. In 
the feutlleton of a Cuban newspaper that 
came regularly to the Destierros he had 
read a series of blood-curdling tales that 
put to shame the tamer records of the 
American “nickel libraries” and the Eng- 
lish penny dreadfuls. Filled with the de- 
ceptive ardors of callow youth, he thought 
none so happy as he who went forth to 
battle by sea and land, who daily gave and 
received sword-thrusts in mortal combat, 
who cut pirates’ throats and languished in 
robbers’ caves, and who through miracles 
of chance returned whole of limb in the 
end with only a few honorable scars and 
bruises in evidence of his mighty advent- 
ures. Underlying all this was now, of 
course, an intense desire on the part 
of little Phil to secure his brother’s re- 
lease. 

Crossing the plantation the boy galloped 
along a lane between two neighboring es- 
tates. He then took the road leading tow- 
ard the mountains through a long stretch 
of thinly settled country, covered for the 
most part with cedar, ebony, mahogany 
and other timber in its primitive state. 
Here and there a guajiro’s modest palm- 
thatched hut, shaded by a few palms and 
banana trees, would be seen in a clearing 
of a few acres devoted to the growth of 
tobacco, yams and a variety of fruits ; but 
the large sugar and coffee estates were 
now left behind. 

The morning was fine. The luxuriant 
vegetation rioted in the warm, intense sun- 
shine. Bright-colored birds flew up on 
every hand, now with a sweet or merry 
chirp, now with a harsh croak or scream. 
Gorgeous lizards and chameleons darted 
into hedges of aloeand wild pine. The air 
was full of the fragrance of innumerable 
flowering plants and climbing vines; for, al- 
though it was now autumn, this country of 
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perpetual bloom still wore the smile of 
spring. The cheerfulness of the sun- 
kissed landscape inspired the little knight- 
errant with renewed courage and hope. 

About an hour after leaving home, 
meanwhile having made good speed, the 
boy perceived a horseman travelling stead- 
ily forward on the road ahead of him, ap- 
parently bent ona journey to the moun- 
tains. Already on the lookout for Zorilla’s 
men, little Phil eyed him warily from afar. 
There were pistols in the holsters of his 
saddle and a Toledo blade hung at his 
side, but the linen shirt outside his trousers 
and his whole manner indicated either a 
robber in disguise or a harmless gwajiro. 

After some hesitation the boy ventured 
to overtake and accost the traveller. 

“Hola, Pablo!” he presently ex- 
claimed, relieved to see a familiar face. 

It was indeed the nut-brown little man 
from Buena Esperanza riding forth upon 
his own dear steed (Pablo inherited the 
love of his remote Moorish ancestors for a 
horse), with his own sharp sword of To- 
ledo, his glistening silver spurs, and with 
an unusually solemn and important air. 
He showed great surprise, but saluted the 
boy with grave dignity. © 

“What does little Master Felipe here ?”’ 
he asked in the peasant dialect, with which 
the boy was familiar. 

“Iam going to Zorilla’s camp. Where 
are you going?” 

“TI? Iam on my way to—El Monte,” 
Pablo answered with hesitation, mention- 
ing the name of the village where the ran- 
som was to be paid. 

“Then, may I ride with you as far as 
that?” asked little Phil, eagerly, “eh, 
Pablo, mi amigo?” 

Pablo fixed his little black eyes intently 
on the boy as he answered. “ With pleas- 
ure, little master, if such is your will ; but 
wherefore go you to Zorilla’s camp ?”’ 

“To find my brother. Have you not 
heard that he has been taken prisoner?” 
“Ah, yes. And—and have you the 
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money for the ransom ?” asked the guajtro, 
more and more astonished. 

“I? Nobody has as much money as 
that !”’ 

“You go without the money?” Pablo 
stopped short and the boy likewise drew 
rein. “And does the Sefiora, your moth- 
er, know of this?” 

‘““No ; I knew better than to tell her?” 

“Go back, litt.e master,” urged Pablo, 
anxiously. ‘ You do not know what dan- 
ger you go into. The Sefiora, your moth- 
er, has sorrow enough this day.” 

“I’m not afraid,” declared little Phil, 
confidently. “ Zorilla is my friend.” 

“Are you mad, little master? What is 
all this?” 

“Do you see this purse? Zorilla gave 
it to me himself, with four doubloons in it, 
in gold and silver.” ‘The boy held up tri- 
umphantly before the astonished yeoman’s 
eyes a silken purse, on which was plainly 
embroidered the name “ Antonio Zorilla.” 

“Santa Maria! It is true,” gasped 
Pablo. “ But how of 

“One day in the cockpit at San José I 
won a bet from a Chinese beggar,” ex- 
plained Ititle Phil, “ and he looked so mis- 
erable and broken-hearted that I was 
sorry for him and gave the money back to 
him. Then a man took me by the arm 
and led me out of the crowd, and he 
looked at me as if he liked me very much. 
And he said, ‘You are a fine little man, 
and you shall have more than you gave 
back to that coolie.’ And then he gave 
me this purse, and before I could thank 
him or say a word, off he went into the 
crowd again. I didn’t see him again, but 
when I found the name on the purse I 
knew that it was the famous Zorilla in dis- 
guise. Ididn’ttellthem about it at home,” 
the boy added, frankly, “ because I didn’t 
want them to know I had been to the cock- 
pit. But I have kept the purse and every 
centimo of the money.” 

“And you will tell Don Antonio— ' 

“T will give him back his purse !”’ cried 


the boy, with a flushed cheek and dancing 
eye, “ and ask for my brother in exchange.” 

“Tt is wonderful,’ mused Pablo, looking 
at little Phil with undisguised admiration. 
“Indeed, this brave boy 1s not so mad, 
after all. His plan may serve should my 
master’s fail. At all events, he will not be 
harmed with that purse in his hand, and I 
run no additional risk in taking him with 
me.” 

“ Now will you let me go with you to El 
Monte ?”’ asked the youngster, with a con- 
fident smile. 

“Ay, little master, and to the camp of 
Capitan Zorilla, too, for I am bound thith- 
er. We will go there together, and may 
the good God send us safely homeagain.”’ 

And so they rode forward, little Phil 
chatting hopefully and Pabio listening and . 
saying little. The latter’s manner was 
uniformly kind and friendly, but he re- 
mained to the last resolutely uncommuni- 
cative. All the clever lad’s questions were 
skilfully evaded, and the worthy gwajiro 
imparted no information whatever con- 
cerning the object of his mission toeZoril- 
la'scamp. At noon they reached the vil- 
lage of El Monte, a straggling double row 
of peasants’ huts of stone and sun-dried 
bricks in the foothills of a bold range of 
mountains. Brown women, in high colored 
bandanas and red mantillas, stood about 
the doors, in the midst of slatternly, half- 
clothed family groups, the children under 
ten years, indeed, quite naked. An occa- 
sional horseman of doubtful appearance 
rode in and out of the settlement, and 
rough-looking, gitano-like men and boys, 
the former armed to the teeth, sauntered 
aimlessly along the single street, winding 
up hill and down dale. 

All these stared curiously, sometimes it 
seemed suspiciously, at Pablo and little 
Phil, but in all cases saluted them with 
a grave and stately courtesy of manner 
that would have become a king. Halting 
at a little casa de posada, the travellers re- 
freshed themselves with a bountiful break- 
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fast of sausages and garlic, fried bananas, 
blood colored rice, casava bread, aguardi- 
ente and coffee. Little Phil ate quickly, 
and begged that they might push on with- 
out delay, but the more deliberate Pablo 
insisted on a halt of an hour, during which 
time he ate and drank copiously, and 
smoked ‘no less thanthree cigars. Finally 
they mounted and pursued their journey 
without question or molestation from the 
armed loiterers about the village, who, 
however, marked their going as well as 
their coming in a watchful manner. 

The ground soon began to rise precipi- 
tately before them, and the afternoon was 
spent in toiling up steep slopes, crossing 
shallow, roaring mountain-torrents full of 
huge, slippery stones, and in picking the 
way along dangerous pathways over nar- 
row, rocky ledges which hung above yawn- 
ing ravines. No sooner had they left the 
village a good five miles behind them than 
they began to encounter here and there an 
armed man, either on horseback or afoot, 
who promptly challenged them, and al- 
lowed them to proceed only after Pablo 
had shown a letter with Zorilla’s name on 
it, and uttered a few words of explanation 
in a tone usually too low for even little 
Phil’s quick ear. Once or twice, howev- 
er, the boy distinguished the word “ men- 
sajero”’ (messenger). Two or three of 
these men, who were evidently on sentinel 
or scouting duty, were toward the last en- 
countered in the course of every mile. 
They-were nearly all mulattoeseor negroes 
of forbidding aspect, the former especially 
being a low-browed, bloodthirsty looking 
lot. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon, in the 
remote fastness of the sierras, at what ap- 
peared to be an outpost of Zorilla’s camp, 
they were ordered to stop, and were not 
allowed to proceed until nightfall, a guide 
being then furnished them. After some 
two hours more of-slow and tedious travel 
through rocky defiles and stretches of 
gloomy forest, they emerged upon a com- 
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paratively level and open space, surround- 
ed by high, bare rocks, where fires burned 
and several white tents gleamed in the 
starlight. The number of men, whites, 
mulattoes and negroes, collected here about 
the fires and posted as sentinels, appeared 
to be considerable. 

After some little delay the visitors were 
conducted into one of the larger tents, 
which was furnished with a light, movable 
bed, a table for writing, camp-chairs and 
palm-leaf mats. A man of powerful build, 
with a face of strong and bold outlines, sat 
writing at the table, and as soon as he 
looked up little Phil recognized the owner 
of the silken purse. 

“ Ah, it is you, Pablo,” said Zorilla, fac- 
ing them. “What brings you here? But 
—this boy?” he ejaculated, seeing little 
Phil. 

“ He is the brother of the Sefior Glynn,”’ 
stammered Pablo, all of a tremble. 

“ And with you? What does this mean?” 
the chief demanded, with a piercing look 
directed at the. boy. 

“T fell in with him on the road. He 
was bound thither of his own motion and 
could not be persuaded to turn back.” 

“ He does not bring the ransom, then?” 

“No, comandante. He 

“Why, then, is he here?’ interrupted 
Zorilla, annoyed and angry. 

‘Do you not remember me, Captain Zo- 
rilla?”’ asked little Phil, pale with excite- 
ment, but taking two steps forward and 
speaking out bravely. “I am the boy to 
whom you gave this purse in the cockpit 
at San José last spring.” 

“JT remember you perfectly,” said the 
chief after a moment, but knitting his 
brows as if puzzled. “And you are the 
brother—? I supposed you were a Cuban.” 

“T am Cuban-born, Sefior. My mother 
is American, but she has lived here twenty 
years.” 

“And yet you are the brother of this 
American Don?” 

“Tt is quite true, comandante,” spoke 
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up Pablo, eagerly. “The Seftor Glynn 
himself came to Cuba as a child.” 

“There is a misunderstanding,” said 
Zorilla, still puzzled. ‘ But what are you 
here for, my lad?” he asked. 

“To give you back your purse—the 
four doubloons are still in it—and to ask 
for my brother in exchange,” answered 
the boy, with a trembling lip but an un- 
daunted eye. 

It was clear that the lawless chief was 
much moved. He threw back his head 
with a snort, and his beak-like nose was 
thrown into bolder outline. He darted a 
piereing glance at Pablo and then looked 
back at the trembling boy, and when he 
spoke his changed tone indicated sup- 
pressed feeling. He mechanically took the 
purse that was held out to him, and was 
evidently doubtful what to do with it. At 
last, after a pause that was one of painful 
‘suspense to Pablo as well as to little Phil, 
he said: 

“You have done a brave and manly 
thing, my boy. The heart of a soldier is 
born in you. Cuba needs all her brave 
sons; God send the day when you will 
fight for her freedom. My heart moves 
me to grant the wish of so fine a lad, 
but—” and Zorilla hesitated, toying with 
the silken purse—“ present needs must be 
considered, and they are pressing and— 
such as you cannot understand.” 

Again he stopped, evidently undecided, 
looking absently at the purse in his hand 
and then back at the pleading face of the 
boy. All at once he burst into a laugh, 
and the expression of his face hardened. 

“ But this—this handful is not a slave- 
boy’s ransom,” he said, shaking the purse 
so that the chink of the gold and silver 
was heard. 

“Tt is all I have,” said little Phil, huskily, 
his face the picture of despair. 

“Hola there, Manuel!” cried Zorilla 
suddenly, calling to a sentinel just outside 
the door. “Take this boy to Guzman’s 
tent and say that he is to be treated with 


every consideration. I will speak with 
you again,” he said, dismissing little Phil. 
“ Now, Pablo, your business ?” 

And, as the bewildered boy was led 
away, he looked back and saw his travel- 
ling companion deliver two letters into 
Zorilla’s hands. 


XII.—TuHe BaNnDOLEROs. 


AFTER an hour’s rapid ride, Arthur 
Glynn was no longer able to recognize his 
whereabouts or to determine the direction 
his kidnappers were taking. He soon 
saw, however, that they were entering 
the mountainous district and knew that 
they had penetrated to the remotest and 
most inaccessible fastnesses of the neigh- 
boring sierras when, in the still hours 
after midnight, they emerged upon an 
open space among rocky heights and 
halted within call of several tents that 
gleamed white and ghostly in the star- 
light. After challenges, answers, whis- 
pered consultations, fully a quarter of an 
hour’s delay, he was ordered to leap from 
his horse and follow several men who left 
the tents to their left and approached a 
wall of rock some two hundred yards 
distant. 

As he had expected, these conducted 
him into a cavern, set a guard at the open- 
ing, and, unbinding his arm, left him to 
himself, after placing food on a small rude 
table which, together with a camp-chair 
and a bed of dark blankets spread upon 
rush mats, formed the furniture of the 
place. The cavern was small and was - 
suffused throughout with a dim, curious 
light, the nature of which was,not im- 
mediately apparent, and with reference to 
which the prisoner was too weary to care 
to inform himself. It was sufficient to 
know that he was cut off from all escape 
(he took that for granted) and having 
eaten, he threw his weary body on the bed 
and fell into heavy slumber. 

When he awoke it was morning and his 
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watch indicated the hour of nine. The 
entrance of a man bringing his coffee had 
aroused him. Light penetrated through 
the opening as far as the remotest corners 
of the cave, and he now observed that its 
dimensions were not more than fifty by 
about thirty feet, the depth from floor to 
roof varying from fifteen to twenty-five 
feet. It was nothing more than a depres- 
sion or hollow in the side of the wall of 
rock, with a tunnel-like entrance some 
twenty feet in length. He observed also 
that the light of the.previous night had 
been furnished by large numbers of co- 
cuyos, these immense fire-flies being con- 
fined in little wicker cages which hung in 
festoons along the walls. 

Arthur could have conjectured that he 
was in Zorilla’s hands even if he had not 
heard that name whispered several times 
after his arrival on the night before. His 
first act after drinking his coffee, there- 
fore, was to approach the sentinels at the 
entrance of the cave and ask for an inter- 
view with the chief. The prompt answer 
to this request, and when made again 
several times later, was monotonously the 
same : 

“Usted no puede ver el Capitan.” 

Demanding vehemently to know where- 
fore he was not allowed to see the chief, 
he was answered only by a shrug. Walk- 
ing as far out into the tunnel-like entrance 
as the position of the sentinels would per- 
mit, Arthur attempted in vain to obtain a 
view of the camp. The tunnel ended 
within a few feet of a jutting, perpendicular 
mass of rock that cut off even the view of 
the sky. The rays of the sun, as the day 
advanced, fell upon this with a blinding 
glare, radiating strong reflected light back 
into the cave. 

There were two sentinels, one on either 
side of the passage, armed with Minié 
rifles. ‘They sat on low ledges of rock fac- 
ing each other, and when the prisoner was 
not near spoke occasionally to each other 
in low tones. One was a mulatto, the 
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other a negro, and both were men of the 
most forbidding aspect, suggesting fierce 
watch-dogs rather than sentinels. One of 
the latter’s cheeks was seamed by an old 
sword-cut of a dirty livid hue, startlingly in 
contrast with the rest of his face. The 
mulatto had lost an eye as well as three 
fingers of his right hand, and his expres- 
sion was one of unusual ferocity. 

“ A fine country this! Where an hon- 
est man can be dragged from his home 
and penned up in a hole by such dogs as 
these !’” muttered the prisoner, in furious 
scorn and disgust. 

Judging from these. Zorilla’s men must 
truly be an ill-favored and beastly lot, in 
spirit if not in name, nothing but common 
brigands composed of the worst elements 
of society. What hope was there for a 
free Cuba as Jong as the atrocities of run- 
away slaves and escaped criminals should 
pass under the name of legitimate revolt ? 
If the true patriots of Cuba suffered it, 
they were responsible for the hopelessness 
of their cause. As did his father before 
him, Arthur felt a warm sympathy for the 
insurgents of ‘68-76 in their struggle 
against oppression; but it may not be 
wondered at that he should now begin to 
doubt whether struggling Cuba deserved 
to be free, and if once free, whether there 
were manliness and bravery and wisdom 
enough among her sons to maintain for 
her a place among the nations of the 
earth. Spain had indeed failed to keep 
her promises of concessions, the land 
groaned under the iniquitous exactions of 
the tax-gatherer and the unjust distinc- 
tions recognized by the government be- 
tween the resident Spaniard and the native 
Cuban; but the hearts of honest patriots 
had failed, they had succumbed to the in- 
evitable, and their cause was trampled in 
the dust, being now merely a cloak for 
bandoleros pure and simple, whom justice 


-should sweep from the face of the earth. 


So reasoned Athur in his helplessness and 
anger, and so reasoned many others with 
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less interest at stake. And yet Zorilla 
really believed that he was serving the 
cause of his country, and was too care- 
less of the means in his zeal for the 
end. 

‘The day wore away drearily, the prison- 
er waiting to know his fate in a fever of 
impatience and anxiety that was difficult 
to endure. Philosophy, the unfailing ref- 
uge of the unfortunate, serves little dur- 
ing the period of suspense. Every in- 
quiry addressed to his jailers was alike in 
result. He could not see Zorilla, and 
they would carry no messages for him ; 
he was to remain where he was, awaiting 
the pleasure of the chief, and if he at- 
tempted violence he might know what to 
expect. As he paced frantically back and 
forth, like a chafing lion, his guard watched 
him with evident pleasure, leering and 
whispering. To the eyes of the infuri- 
ated young man the negro’s appearance 
took on the suggestion of a grinning 
hyena, the mulatto of a sulking wolf ; he 
would have been glad to spring upon 
them and strangle them, but checked him- 
self, knowing that any attempt at violence 
was madness. 

When his dinner was brought by the 
same harmless gwajiro whose entrance 
had awakened him that morning, and who. 
probably.served as a cook in the camp, 
Arthur began to ask him questions in a 
low voice. Where was Zorilla? What 
was the meaning of this suspense? Was 
he to be murdered or held for ransom? 

“T am told to say nothing, Sefior,” was 
the only answer. | 

“ You can at least tell me,” Arthur pro- 
ceeded, after an effort to control his anger, 
“whether the man I shot down when I 
was taken is still alive ?” 

“ He is dead, Sefior.” 

The prisoner was afterward conscious 
that he enjoyed a moment of savage satis- 
faction and delight at the thought that he 
had weakened his enemies to the extent 


of at least one man. 


“ Did they leave him lying on the road?” 
he asked. 

“No, Sefior; he was carried to El 
Monte and ‘died there this morning, I am 
told.” 

The guajiro now hastily retired. Soon 
afterward darkness filled the cave, and 
soft light was radiated from the festooned 
cages of cocuyos, which served as so many 
Chinese lanterns. 

Wearied by the violence of his emotions 
and the oppression of a thousand anxie- 
ties, Arthur early sought his couch, where 
the sleep of exhaustion shortly overtook 
him. 

The second day was a repetition of the 
first. The grinning hyena and the leering 
wolf were the prisoner’s only company, 
and the monotony of the day was broken 
only by the coming of the guwajiro with 
coffee in the early morning, and a basket 
of food and wine at noon and at sunset. 
The daylight crept up and _ broadened 
on the rocky wall outside the tunnel until 
the glare of midday was reflected in the 
farthest corners of the cave, then slowly 
waned, faded into shadow, and night had 
come again. 

At nine o’clock Arthur Glynn lay toss- 
ing on his couch, unable to sleep. Sud- 
denly starting up in a frenzy he rushed 
upon the sentinels, who, as they observed 
his rapid movements, promptly covered 
him with their rifles. 

“Once more I demand to see Zorilla,” 
he thundered. 

“ Usted no puede,” said the wolf, with 
a chuckle. 

“ Vo es permiso,” said the hyena, with a 
grin. 

“Tam here, Sefior Glynn,” came the 
voice of Zorilla from the mouth of the 
tunnel. 

The two guards bounded to their feet 
and saluted their chief, who was indeed at 
hand. As Zorilla advanced into the light, 
Arthur saw with pain and rage that he was 
none other than the night visitor to Buena 
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Esperanza, whose face ke had seen in 
the entrance of the Eagle Inn at San 
José. 

“Are you Sefior Zoril'a, the bandit 
chief ?” asked the young man, icily. 

“Tam Zorilla, the chief,” was 
the answer, with a stately bow. 

“We will not discuss patriotism, if you 
please; our opinions, no doubt, differ,” was 
the scornful rejoinder. “But I should 
like to ask what are your intentions with 
regard to your prisoner?” 

“ To set you at liberty.” 

Arthur Glynn looked in silence at the 
maker of this incredible announcement, as 
(f wondering if the further indignity ofa 
jest were now hurled at him. He had 
been kidnapped in order to be set at 
liberty ! 

“I have been misled, Sefior, aid have 
now come to offer you your freedom and my 
apologies,” said Antonio Zorilla, with a 
grave dignity and a certain nobility of 
manner that still further astonished the 
prisoner. “Just now you culled me a 
bandit, but having offered you your liberty 
without robbing you, I may venture to as- 
sure you that I am no dandolero of the com- 
mon type. I rob only the rich and only 
those rich who are the enemies of Cuba’s 
cause. With regard to you, I was led to 
believe that you were the friend of Spain 
and gave money to establish her dominion; 
furthermore, that you were immensely 
rich and were about to purchase a title of 
nobility. 

“How could you have heard these 
incredible things?” gasped Arthur, in 
doubt. 

“TIT admit that I too readily accepted 
them as facts,’ said Zorilla, in a tone of 
unquestionable sincerity and regret. “I 
heard all this in an inn at San José, and 
little dreaming that it was idle gossip, I 
caused you to be abducted and the price 
of your ramsom to be published. But I 
am now reliably informed that what was 
said of you is untrue in every particular. 
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It only remains, therefore, Sefior,” Zorilla 
concluded, with the utmost courtesy of 
manner, “ for me to undo the evil and beg 
you to accept my apologies.” 

“ And Lin return,” said Arthur, heartily, 
his anger gone and his respect won, “can 
only express my perfect willingness to for- 
give the evil, since you voluntarily make 
the only amends in your power. Let me 
add that, to speak candidly, I cannot ap- 
prove of the position you hold years after 
the insurrection has been formally sup- 
pressed, but Iam compelled to recognize 
in you the true instincts of a gentle- 
man.” 

“Gracias,” murmured Zorilla, with the 
bow of a hidalgo. “And now, Sejfior, you 
are at liberty to go at once. One of my 
best horses awaits you to replace your 
own, which was shot.”’ 

“Ah, that reminds me that I had the 
misfortune to kill one of your men,” said 
Arthur, showing in voice and manner the 
regret that he felt without blaming him- 
self for a just act. 

“TI have none to spare,” said Zorilla, 
gravely, “but the loss of a man here and 
there is a part of the game. It is the fort- 
une of war. You were right to kill him 
and as many more as you could.” 

“You truly make amends, Sefor,” said 
Arthur, moved by this generous speech. 

“Your horse is ready,” the chief con- 
tinued. “A guard will conduct you as 
far as El Monte, whence you can proceed 
to morrow without molestation. Your 
little brother is here and will go with 
you.” 

“« My brother ?—Philip ?”’ 

“Yes, brave little Felipe,” was the an- 
swer, and as he spokeasmile smoothed out 
the stern lines in Zorilla’s face. He then 
quietly told the story of the boy’s arrival 
but an hour since, omitting not to men- 
tion the cockpit incident of the previous 
spring. 

“Dear, brave boy,” murmured Arthur, 
his eyes glistening. “Then it was from 
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him you learned that my vast riches, etc., 
were myths?” 

“No, I learned it independently. But 
even if I had remained in ignorance, I do 
not think I could have resisted the appeal 
of that little soldier.” 

Zorilla now blew a whistle and almost 
immediately a white man appeared, a 
sword at his side and a rifle in his hand. 
Conduct the Sejfior to his horse,”’ was the 
brief order. 

Arthur put out his hand and the other 
grasped it warmly, saying : 

“A Dios, Senor. If you live to see the 
flame that will sweep over Cuba and drive 
her oppressors from their last foothold, 
remember that it was Zorilla’s aim to keep 


alive the spark from which that flame will 
spread.” 

The soldier who had been summoned 
brought a lantern, and in the stronger 
light of this Arthur took note of a fold- 
ed letter which the chief held in his left 
hand. The words “mploro” and “ diber- 
tar’’ caught his eye; but-it was not the 
suggestiveness of these, it was the hand- 
writing itself that fixed his attention. 
His heart sank like lead within him as he 
recognized the same delicate chirography 
once seen on the sheet of paper in the 
latticed bower at Buena Esperanza. 

“She bids me keep away and writes to 
him,” was his maddening thought. 

(Zo be continued ) 


MY BOY. 
By Caroline Harris Gallagher. 


T HE fire on the nursery hearth is burning low and dim, 
And I creep softly in to take a good-night peep at him; 

And there he sleeps so quietly within his snowy bed, 

His golden curls soft clustering about his little head. 


His long, dark lashes rest upon his soft, warm baby face— 

One arm is thrown above his head with childhood’s simple grace, 
A dimpled foot just peeping out from bed-clothes all awry— 
Ah, me! I look upon it all with mingled smile and sigh. 


The live-long day those little feet have trotted to and fro, 
That childish tongue has prattled on with such a ceaseless flow 
Of funny questions, wise remarks, and tender, loving words, 
The house seemed full of music, or of countless mocking-birds. 


And now the day is over, and the little one at rest 
Upon his downy pillow, like a bird within its nest. 
And as I look upon him there, the hot tears dim my eyes, 
As I wonder what awaits him in the path that hidden lies. 


Will it bring him many pleasures, or great sorrows to endure ? 
Will his soul be always stainless as it is now, white and pure ? 
Will he keep his heart forever warm and loving, true and sweet ? 
And will thorns or fragrant roses cluster thick around his feet ? 


Gentle Saviour, to Thy keeping I trust this darling child. 

Oh, guard and guide him always, though the road be rough and wild ; 
May Thy love, so strong and tender, keep him in the narrow way, 

And lead him safely through earth’s night to Heaven’s all glorious day. 
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THE ERA OF IRRIGATION. 
By Joel Shomaker. 


RRIGATION of land to produce crops 

is becoming a recognized science for 
rapidly developing the vast agricultural re- 
sources of the great West. Its introduc- 
tion in modern farming began with the 
settlement of Utah, by a band of Mormon 
emigrants, in 1847—a half century ago. 
The secret of diverting water from its nat- 
ural channels into canals was obtained 
from native Indians, who, with crooked 
sticks, mapped out the plan for irrigating 
the desert. The first ditch was taken from 
a dam in a cajion above the present centre 
of Mormonland, Salt Lake City, conveying 
the water to the parched and sandy plain. 
This application of moisture touched the 


magic vein of plant life, and, in course of 
time, transformed a barren waste into a 
beautiful field of perfect verdure and lux- 
uriant vegetation. It paved the way by 
which the entire West was to become one 
of the richest fields for investors and home- 
seekers on the American continent. 
Throughout seventeen States and Terri- 
tories the canals carry comfort and wealth 
to thousands of husbandmen. 

The last official census shows that al- 
most four million acres have been re- 
claimed from desert aridity, since 1847, 
and yet the work is but begun. | ‘is ¥: 
area, comprising some of the most charm 
ing mountain valleys of the West. owned 


IRRIGATING CANAL, CALIFORNIA. 
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and cultivated by fifty-five thousand farm- 
ers, each holding an average of nearly one 
hundred acres. 

Utah, the mother of irrigation and the 
preserver of small holdings, claims twenty 
thousand of these irrigated farms, averag- 
ing twenty-seven acres to the farm, yet 
there remains six hundred and sixteen mill- 
ion acres to be redeemed from the deserts 
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railways of commerce cross extensive 
mesas, or plains, where desolation makes 
dim the eyes of passengers — plains that 
should be one continuous field of fruit- 
ful trees and bounteous harvests. Ir 
rigation holds the key that unlocks the 
changing forces of nature and enables 
man to conquer the foes of the desert and 
make a home amidst this desolation. 


ARTESIAN WELL IN IRRIGATING CANAL, CALIFORNIA. 


of drouth and aridity. Vast plateaus, ex- 
tending for a score of miles, without habi- 
tation, invite the homeseeker to inspect 
their productive areas, to conduct the life- 
giving water to their fertile bosoms and 
arouse the dormant germs of vegetation. 
Countless valleys lie desolate, deserted 
and worthless within sound of mountain 
torrents. The serpents of the desert and 
the animals of the plains occupy im- 
mense areas that should become the homes 
of millions now struggling for a bare ex- 
istence in our overcrowded cities. The 


Water for irrigation purposes 1s obtained 
from mountain reservoirs, running streams, 
developed springs and the underflow or 
sheet rivers beneath the surface. In the 
early days of Western reclama'ion indi- 
vidual efforts were sufficient for securing a 
water-supply. Small ditches were made 
to tap the mountain streams, and the 
water was carried to the various fields 
requiring moisture. The land thus re- 
deemed, being the property of the general 
government, was transferred to the settler 
under the provisions of the homestead 
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act, desert entry or timber culture claim, 
and became valuable in proportion to the 
general surroundings. Utah was one of 
the Territories in which co-operation suc- 
ceeded in the conquest of desert aridity. 
The Mormons formed colonial organiza- 
tions, under the guidance of the priest- 
hood, and every man was awarded a 
certain interest in the land and canals. 
By this system the first cost of water- 
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proper management has been obtained, 
the investment has proven valuable. In 
1890, according to the official census re- 
turns, the first cost of irrigation systems in 
the arid West reached the sum of twenty- 
nine million six hundred and eleven thou- 
sand dollars, while the estimated value 
placed upon these systems was ninety- 
four million four hundred and twelve 
thousand dollars, 
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rights amounted to less than ten dollars 
per acre, and the annual maintenance 
assessment seldom reached the sum of one 
dollar for each acre cultivated. But few 
co-operative enterprises are entered into 
in these days except as money-making 
corporations. In some instances water 
sells for as much as one thousand dollars 
per acre, while the usual price ranges 
from ten dollars to fifty dollars an acre 
with annual assessments of from two dol- 
lars to three dollars and a half per acre. 
The canals constructed in recent years 
have cost enormous sums, and, where 


Building reservoirs, constructing canals 
and supplying water for irrigating farms 
and orchards has become one of the safest 
forms of investment throughout the rapid- 
ly growing new West. Mining proposi- 
tions are but mere speculating schemes 
where the pay streak of ore is worked to- 
day and lost to-morrow, but the irrigated 
farm remains always a home and produc- 
ing property. In southern California mas- 
sive dams have been built in the moun- 
tains and the moisture of melting snows 
held back in immense reservoirs. This 
water is conducted many miles through 
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vitrified pipes, iron flumes and other de- 
vices to the valleys below, where moisture 
is supplied to the orange groves and 
fields of waving grain, and a California 
inch of water measures about nine gallons 
perpetual flow per minute, and usually 
irrigates an average of ten acres. In 
Utah and Colorado, by a system of meas- 


TUNNEL, BEAR RIVER CANON, UTAH. 


urement . differing from California, a mi- 
ner’s inch represents about thirteen gal- 
lons per minute, perpetual flow, and 
irrigates from two acres to five acres, 
depending upon the crops cultivated. 
Some corporations build canais, obtain title 
to land by paying one dollar and twenty- 
five cents per acre, and after cultivating 
for two or three years sell the improved 
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fields, with water-right, for prices ranging 
from thirty dollars to three hundred dol- 
lars per acre. ‘These farms are expensive 
or cheap according to location and the 
products marketed. If a farm is situ- 
ated near a railroad and extensive soil 
culture is practised the purchaser may be- 
come independent on an irrig ted farm. 
Artesian wells are 
being utilized for ir- 
rigation purposes in 
every section where 
sufficient water can 
be obtained. About 
two hundred wells 


have been sunk in 
the Dakotas, and by 
the use of reservoirs 
many thousand acres 
are irrigated every 
year, and abundant 
crops assured. These 
wells vary in depth 
from six hundred to 
one thousand four 
hundred feet, and the 
flow ranges from one 
hundred and fifty to 
five thousand gallons 
per minute. It is es- 
timated that a well 
flowing four hundred 
and forty-eight gal- 
lons per minute, 
equivalent to one cu- 
bic foot per second, 
will furnish sufficient 
water, by impound- 
ing in a solid reser- 
voir, to irrigate three hundred and twen- 
ty acres, or one half section of land. 
By the aid of capital and with the ju- 
dicious use of labor in the agricultural 
and horticultural fields the entire James 
River Valley of the Dakotas may become 
one of the most desirable of lands for 
homes in all the great West, through the 
‘development of the artesian fields of *hid- 
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den water. Many wells have been opened 
in Utah and California, and their values 
can hardly be estimated. In Kansas the 
underflow or sheet water is tapped by 
wells, and hundreds of windmiils are used 
successfully in lifting water for irrigation. 
An ordinary ten-foot mill on the Kansas 
plains, where winds blow continuously, 
will pump enough water to irrigate twenty- 
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necessary. By this method the water is 
conveyed in little ditches between the rows 
of growing crops, or in the grain or grass 
fields, at a distance of from three to four 
feet apart. The surface absorbs the moist- 
ure, and the intervening space between 
furrows becomes thoroughly saturated in 
about two hours of continuous running 
water. In some sections the entire surface 
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five acres planted to orchard or grain 
crops. Submerged masonry dams are 
valuable in raising the underflow from its 
natural channel to the surface, where the 
water is carried away to the fields by 
means of canals and laterals. 

Water is applied to the soil by various 
methods, each having its particular bene- 
fits measured by the nature of the land 
irrigated. The old Utah system of furrow- 
irrigation is generally used 1n all the States 
and Territories where artificial moisture is 


of growing crops is submerged to a depth 
of two or three inches, the water being 
held in place by dams surrounding the 
area under cultivation. This system is 
called flooding, and is used only where the 
soil contains no clay to form a crust on the 
surface after the water disappears. Or- 
chards are frequently irrigated by an old 
Mexican method of puddling in which small 
ditches carry the water to basins dug 
round the roots of the trees. One system 
used much on the loamy soils of Kansas 
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and Utah is that of seepage, or percolation. 
Deep ditches, or trenches, are cut round a 
given area at distances of from one hun- 
dred to three hundred feet, and the water 
is run into these trenches and left for sev- 
eral hours to seep under the surface. The 


ONE OF THE SAFETY GATES, BEAR RIVER CANON, 


modern and favorite method for advanced 
farming 1s sub-irrigation. This is usually 
applied by sinking pipes two or three feet 
beneath the surface. ~The water is carried 
in the pipes to near the tree roots, and es- 
capes by means of holes cut in the pipes. 
This distributes the moisture where it is 
needed, and does not muddy the surface. 


Irrigation is superior to rainfall because 
its application is under the control of man, 
and moisture can be furnished to crops 
whenever their growth demands that food. 
Agriculture under irrigation has become 
a recognized science, because the more - 
knowledge of soil 
and water a man pos- 
sesses the better suc- 
cess he is assured in 
producing crops. 
Water cannot be 
handled in a slipshod 
manner and abun- 
dant yields of cereals 
harvested. The suc- 
cessful irrigator is the 
man who’ attempts 
but little and accom- 
plishes much in the 
agricultural domain. 
A twenty-acre farm 
requires the entire 
time and attention of 
one man, and pro- 
duces as much as five 
times that area in the 
rain-belt regions. 
The quantity and 
quality of fruits and 
vegetables depend 
largely upon the wis- 
dom exercised by the 
farmer in applying 
water. Some crops 
require water once in 
ten days, while other 
products are ruined 
by more than three 
applications in one 
season. The era of irrigation has dawned, 
and is destined to envelop the East and 
the West and extend from the North to 
the South. Drouths and uncertainties in 
soil culture are dispelled in the land of 
irrigation, and as surely as man plants 
and irrigates he shall reap of the abun- 
dance of the earth’s fertility. 
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THE NARRATIVE OF ToBy SMALLWOOD, PUBLISHED BY PERMISSION OF A DESCEND- 
ANT OF ROWLAND TRENT, WHOSE SERVANT HE WaAs. 


By Howard Markle Hoke. 


AM not one to set myself up as a 

scholar, when I am grievously un- 
learnt, but with the aid of a speller and a 
dictionary and certain books of olden 
times that I have read over and over 
again, and the help of God, I hope to 
make myself understood. 

I was servant unto Rowland Trent dur- 
ing thirty years, whether by his sufferance 
or my own worth it is no concern herein. 
Yesterday morn, being Monday, the twenty- 
fourth day of November, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-seven, Artemas Barlow, Master 
Trent’s attorney, came unto me and said : 

“Smallwood, do you take paper and 
quill and write down truthfully, as you 
would make oath to the king, every mat 
ter of moment that you and Felix Wevil 
have known and seen regarding the affair 
that concerns us all, to the end that it 
may be read where it will convince and 
that it be preserved amongst the family 
records.” 

“It shall be writ, Lawyer Barlow,” I 
answered him, “as if I kissed the book.” 

So does it come to pass that I am writ- 
ing my testimony this day, being the 
twenty-fifth of the month and of the year 
aforewritten. 

On the fifth day of July of the year last 
gone, Master Trent came to Fairfields 
from town bearing tidings that the meet- 
ing assembled in Philadelphia had declared 
the colonies free and independent of the 
crown. He smote his left palm with his 
right fist,as excitement always moved him 
to do, and he hastened into the library, 
where young Hampton Dane was court- 


ing Catharine Trer.t—“ our Cathie,” as it 
has been our fond way of calling her. It 
was known far and wide that they were 
like to be married, and as far and wide as 
this was known were blessings bespoke for 
them; for she:was fair and sweet and’ good 
to rich and poor alike, albeit I must here- 
in set forth that character was writ upon 
her countenance more plainly than beauty, 
as was the common fact with the ‘Tents, 
and Hampton Dane was of all our Penn- 
sylvania youth the most comely and man- 
ly. Neither must I omit to say that the 
Danes were of station equal unto the 
Trents, fcr they had come out from Eng- 
land in the same good ship and had set- 
tled adjoining in Penn’s Woods. I at- 
tended upon Master Trent’s heels, as was 
my privilege and duty. 

“ The rebels have published themselves 
free of King George,” he said, being ex- 
ceeding angry, “and they should be 
hanged without mercy for their treason.” 

Up rose Hampton Dane. Cathie strove 
to stay him, but he would not. Conse- 
quences were an afterthought with him. 

“ Sir,’ he asked, “are you for the king?” 

“ For the king till death,” answers Mas- 
ter Trent, hotly. “To whom owe we al- 
legiance but to the king?” 

“ To the colonies, sir. Would we brook 
insult and abuse and submit to the stamp 
tax like dolts? Down with the king, say 

Master Trent strode to him. Hampton 
Dane flinched not, but reared himself and 
looked master full in the eyes. But 
Cathie, a-tremble, stepped betwixt them. 

“Stand not betwixt us,’ Master Trent 
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charged. “My house is no place for a 
traitor to His Majesty King George, nor 
my daughter a bride for one.” 

Hampton Dane made him a courtsey 
that mocked. For be it known that he had 
courage by blood, and also that to a Dane 
in temper love was no greater thing than 
any other. He lifted his hat from the 
knob of a chair and went forth from the 
room. We looked at the door when it had 
shut loudly behind him. 

“Father,” Cathie said, “are we not all 
Americans ?”’ 

Master Trent's face swelled red. 

“Are you for or against King George?” 
he demanded of her. 

It was but course of nature that Master 
‘Trent was Tory; for had not his grandsire 
been one of the king’s own household ; 
had not his own sire fought the savages 
for English dominion; and had not he 
himself stood target for French bullets for 
the holding of His Majesty's possessions ? 
Do nct tree branches take quality of life 
from the root, and was not the Trent fam- 
ily planted in England ? 

“Tam for my king,” our Cathie made 
answer. 

I made guess that she but played upon 
the words and that her secret meaning 
was that Hampton Dane was her king ; 
but Master Trent saw naught save the 
surface meaning and said no further word. 

The ensuing morning, while I stood in 
the grounds directing the setting straight 
of a cedar hedge behind the fence border- 
ing the highway, a horseman came raising 
the dust in his haste. He drew rein by 
the gate of the footpath and called unto 
me. It was a servant to Hilary Dane, 
Hampton’s sire. He gave into my hand 
a letter, the superscription thereon being 
writ in Hampton’s bold hand and being 
sealed with the Dane seal. 

I bore it straightway to Cathie. She sat 
by the library table playing upon her harp- 
sichord. I recall that I thought then 
how that Master Trent had bespoke a 


painter in Philadelphia to execute her por- 
trait and how that she would then have 
made for him a good sitting ; for her face 
was sad, and I hazarded that she played 
upon the strings in accord with fearsome 
thoughts of Hampton Dane. — 

She broke the wax and read. She first 
paled, but in a moment composed herself 
as was her strong way that she had from 
her sire. 

“ Has ill befallen any one?” I asked, as 
become my privilege. 

“Toby Small,” she answers, as was her 
own way ofabridging my name. “ Hamp- 
ton Dane has gone to make war against 
the king.” 

“‘What will Master Dane do now?” 

“God grant that no worse befall him 
than what my father will do. I should ill 
regard Hampton Dane if he should set 
my father’s wishes above the welfare of 
the colonies.” 

“ Will.you send word in answer to him?” 
I asked her. 

She required paper and quill of me; 
and her face as she wrote made known 
unto me that the goose point did trace 
words of encouragement and love for 
him. 

Matters at Fairfields moved by ordinary 
course for some months. Whatever anxi- 
ety Cathie felt inwardly, no outward sign 
bore witness. But throughout the col- 
onies much was amiss. The tea that had 
been steeped in the harbor of Boston town 
was boiling hotly. One proprietor was a 
Tory, and the next neighbor to him cursed 
the crown, and it was well avouched that 
many houses were divided ’twixt king and 
colonies. 

Whatsoever passed in Master Trent’s 
mind concerning Cathie’s love for Hamp- 
ton Dane I cannot write, seeing that he 
was not wont to uncover those matters 
that lay close to his heart. Neither can 
I indite, nor can Felix Wevil attest, that 
Master Dane knew that he, Felix Wevil, 
with my own countenance, was messenger 
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betwixt Cathié and Hampton of matters 
of love and how he fared, for, be it known, 
that love be older than crowns and king- 
coms or colonies, and, of a verity, I reck- 
oned that fealty to it was above fealty to 
Master Trent, or even the king himself, 
But by long service I had learned to have 
aforethought of Master Trent’s wishes, 
and I discerned that he waxed wroth at the 
advancing Revolution, and I was thusly 
apprised that ill boded such an one at 
Fairfields as wished it well. 

It was on the afternoon of Friday the 
twenty-third day of August of last year, 
while I was sitting in my own apartment 
of the Lodge casting up accounts, that I 
saw through the window Hampton Dane 
enter the foot-gate. I straightway went 
down to meet him. Notwithstanding he 
wore regimentals, that my duty to Mas- 
ter Trent required that I detest, I in- 
wardly marked his gallantry, and it came 
upon me to make prophecy that if the 
army of the revolutionists was made of 
such bone and sinew, it was alas and 
alack for good King George’s soldiery. 

“Toby Smallwood,’ Hampton Dane 
says, with his pleasant smile, “ will you 
shake the hand that pulls a flint-lock trig- 
ger against King George?” 

“My duty is all to Master Trent,” I 
answers, holding aloof, though my heart 
beat averse. 

“You do well, Toby. Is he at home?” 

“ He is in town, but I look for him within 
the hour.” 

“IT wish to see Miss Cathie, but I shall 
not enter the house while her father is 
absent. I shall do nothing by stealth.” 

Such was Hampton Dane’s manhood, 
yet was he fighting ’gainst his sovereign. 

But our Cathie had heard and seen. 
She came forth and down the steps to 
where Hampton Dane and I stood upon 
the carriage-way. They shook hands and, 
albeit their tongues were dumb, their eyes 
spake more than tongue could. 


“Tam mistress of Fairfields,” says she, 
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when she found voice, “and I ask you to 
come in.” 

“Not so,” he answers. “I fear not 
your father’s wrath, but I shall not come 
in until he bid me. I shall sit with you 


here until he comes.” 


And they sat down there upon the steps 
and had many words together and paid no 
heed to the hot sunshine that fell upon 
them. I marvelled much, having known 
little of love in my own life, that they 
could be so unmindful of discomfort ; yet 
I saw that afterwards which made this 
wonder as naught. 

Master Trent came up the carriage-way 
at last. Up rose our Cathie and Hamp- 
ton Dane and watched him dismount, and 
I bespoke unto myself that the youth was 
then even more gallant than before, and I 
made guess that his face appeared then as 
it appeared when he stood amidst the bul- 
lets of the red coats. And I, knowing 
Master Trent as I have, saw the threat be- 
neath his frigid courtesy. 

“« Mistress Catharine,” he says, with the 
cut of word that has come down in his 
family, ‘“‘do we keep blazing hearths for 
outlaws?” 

“Master Trent,” I felt called to say, 
“the young man has refused to enter the 
house in your absence.” 

“Toby Smallwood,” master 
me, clipping the words like unto the lash 
of a whip, “keep your word till it be bid- 
den of you.” 

Whereat I moved back to a point I ad- 
judged to be my respectful distance. 

“ asked you, Mistress Catharine” —mas- 
ter’s words came sharp-edged again—‘* if 
my house is a fitting refuge for outlaws 
and traitors to His Majesty, King George.” 

“Not a refuge,” Cathie made haughty 
answer that befitted a Trent as truly as 
her sire’s words befitted him. “If I read 
aright it will be the royalists who will seek ° 
refuge erelong.” : 

Master Trent made one step towards her. 
His teeth were set and his fist clenched 
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so hard that his knuckles whitened, and 
{ doubt not that if Cathie had been a 
man he would have struck her as I have 
seen him fell one of the blacks. But she 
looked upon him with the scorn of a Trent 
and he was stayed. Meanwhile Hampton 
Dane stood erect with that martial spirit 
that I have marvelled much to see the 
revolutionists acquire the instant they don 
their regimentals; and he would have 
spake possibly the proper word to set the 
difficulty right, but~that Master Trent 
turned suddenly about and called to me 
and to Felix Wevil and to other hirelings 
working at a distance, and when they and 
the kitchen maids and boys were grouped 
around in a half circle, Master Trent, in 
such heat as, God save me, I have never 
beholden, pointed the butt of his riding 
whip into Hampton Dane’s face and said 
unto us: 

“ This person is a traitor and an outlaw 
to the majesty of our sovereign, King 
George of England. He tramples the 
crown in the dust. The rags he wears are 
the sign of his treason. I command one 
and all of you that if he be seen within the 
bounds of Fairfields at any time after the 
next five minutes to shoot him down with- 
out mercy.” 

Hampton Dane stood with jaws so com- 
pressed that the bone did bulge his cheeks, 
and I fixed in my mind that he would have 
gripped Master Trent by the throat but 
that he was Cathie’s sire. And I do here 
set down as my solemn word that such 
was the country divided ’twixt royalty and 
independence that it be doubtful if one 
who witnessed, save Felix Wevil and my- 
self and one other, would so much as move 
a finger to save Master Trent. That other 
was Joel Clues, and he—I make this im- 
portant statement as if I stood in judg- 
ment before my Heavenly Sovereign— 
would not have essayed to thwart Hamp- 
ton Dane from true devotion, as would 
Felix Wevil and I, but that he hated the 
Danes, and in especial Hampton, with all 
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his revengeful heart. For be it known 
that Hampton Dane had informed upon 
Joel Clues for violating one of the Duke 
of Yorke’s laws, if I do not now misrecol- 
lect, whereby he was found guilty and im- 
prisoned and fined. This man stood in 
the group as he had that moment come 
from gaming, the hares he had killed in 
his left hand and his firelock over his 
shoulder, and I should have asked him to 
take from us the dangerous thing, but that 
I knew he would not heed. 

“T shall think it an honor to die in the 
glorious cause of freeing ourselves from 
the oppressive tyrant,” voiced Hampton 
Dane loud and undaunted, “but I shall 
not give you, neighbor Trent, nor any of 
your hirelings the opportunity to cut short 
my devotion. Farewell, Cathie. We shall 
meet again when we have thrown off the 
galling yoke.” 

He bowed to Cathie and, passing by 
Master Trent without a sign, he walked 
down the carriage-drive, and I made query 
to myself if his gallantry did not spring 
sympathy from every heart but Master 
Trent's and Joel Clues’s. I made no doubt 
that every eye was upon him except my 
own, and they were fixed upon Master 
Trent and our Cathie. His face was pale, 
and I made ominous note that the muscles 
of his left cheek were drawn tense as I had 
seen his sire’s do but awhile before his sud- 
den taking-off. Our Cathie was a-tremble, 
but I have seen Trents afore face death 
a-tremble, and I saw that she meditated 
upon a step as bold as one might look for 
of one of her blood. So, be it known, that 
I was not taken unaware when she stepped 
forth before her sire, and without word or 
sign or stop to get bonnet or other be- 
longing, made haste after Hampton Dane 
down the carriage-way, and not one 
amongst us doubted that she meant to fol- 
low him even unto death, if that should be 
required of her. 

“ Joel Clues,” called out Master Trent ; 
and Joel Clues stepped to master’s side, 
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and there was on his sallow face that which 
begot the fear that he would obey even 
unto the full. 

“Catharine,” master cried, and our 
Cathie turned about to hear him. And he 
threatened that which he meant only to 
affright her. 

“If you come not back to me I shall 
command Joel Clues to shoot you ere you 
can turn face again toward the highway. 
I had rather see you dead than a traitorto 
the king.” 

“Command Joel Clues to shoot if it be 
in your heart,” returned our Cathie, with 
the Trent blood full red in her face. “ But 
I shall not come back. I had rather be 
dead than live apart from my own king.” 

She turned about and called to Hamp- 
ton Dane in a voice that showed no quaver- 
ing of fear. He had paused by the foot- 
gate, when master called unto Cathie, and 
he now walked up the path toward her. 

“Catharine,” cries Master Trent again 
in a rage that made his left cheek twitch 
in a manner that I made note was omi- 
nous, “I shall command Joel Clues to kilf 
that man if he comes forward to your side.” 

And Joel Clues raised the firelock to 
his shoulder to be prepared for Master 
Trent’s command, and I saw his willing 
eye sight along the barrel. Our Cathie, 
for answer unto the threat, stepped to the 
one side so that her body intervened ’twixt 
Joel Clues and Hampton Dane, and I 
noted that master’s will swung betwixt his 
love for Cathie and his determination to 
do what he threatened. Cathie turned 
back upon us and walked down the path 
and Hampton Dane came a-running up 
towards her, though he was full aware that 
a bullet from Joel Clues’s flintlock seldom 
went aside. 

“ Joel Clues,” cries Master Trent in such 
force that it might reach the ears of the 
couple down the path, “ if that man comes 
to my daughter’s side, shoot.” 

The man took a firmer grip of his fire- 
Jock, but Hampton Dane was not stayed, 
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neither was our Cathie, but came closer, 
one to the other. Some of the women 
fled to the kitchen, others turned away 
their eyes, still others were drawn into 
staring at the youth, while the children, 
thinking of naught save the noise of the 
firelock, put their forefingers into their 
ears and stood a-wincing. 

I doubt not that Joel Clues would have 
struck the flint and sent Hampton Dane 
out of the world afore his time, but that 
Felix Wevil, as to whom it may be verily 
said that he has ready thought on needful 
occasions, and who had waiked up the steps 
in the rear of Joel Clues, fell purpose- 
fully forward in peril of his own neck, as 
if he tripped with his foot by accident, and 
he tumbled with his full weight against 
Joel Clues’s back, which did throw him 
upon his hands and knees, so that the fire- 
lock was sent to some distance before us. 
And Felix Wevil had the excellent wit to 
lie a-moaning, like he were grievously 
hurted; and in the disorder that did ensue 
our Cathie and Hampton Dane safely 
reached the highway afore Joel Clues, 
most wickedly and profanely swearing, 
could pick up his firelock. I do hereby 
swear, as I expect to answer in the great 
day, that I verily believe that Felix Wevil 
did save Hampton Dane’s life on that 
August afternoon. Master Trent said 
never a word more, but tossed his riding- 
whip to the black a-holding his horse and 
went into the house. 

It be known throughout this county, and 
even in those bordering thereon, that 
Hampton Dane straightway conducted 
our Cathie to a minister and made her his 
honest and lawful wife. It be known as well 
with what devotion she attended him even 
unto the camps, and how she stood, like 
unto an angel, beside the mortally wounded 
and pointed them to the only true way 
unto the life everlasting. Unbeknown to 
Master Trent, Felix Wevil made occasion 
to go to the camp to see Cathie and Hamp- 
ton Dane, so that he might bring comfort- 
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ing word unto me, who yearned for her 
that I loved with the oneness of a child- 
jess heart. 

But in all those months did Master 
Trent never voice her name nor permit 
any one upon Fairfields soil to voice it ; 
neither did he put an end to his command 
that Hampton Dane be shot if he set foot 
thereon. Howbeit, my duty had been by 
Master Trent’s side for one score and ten 
years and I had learned the betokening of 
his countenance as I have marked the as- 
pect of the sky for forebodings of weather, 
and throughout the months, when he was 
alone and believed himself unespied, his 
face was set as a pond that is frozen — 
for, be it known by these presents, that 
pride freezes the surface of grief like unto 
winter cold. 

So did the weeks and the months jolt by 
without our Cathie at Fairfields, as a wag- 
on over a mountain-way; and Master Trent 
waxed more testy, for he had made boast 
that the rising against the king would be 
crushed as a beetle under a heel; but 1776 
closed and 1777 sped on its course and the 
rising was even fiercer and more resolute. 
On Monday, the twentieth day of October, 
came tidings that mighty Burgoyne had 
been forced unto a laying down of his arms, 
and around about Fairfields was the wild- 
ness of joy, with assemblages of people, 
and speeches, and at night great fires 
that lighted even the sky and shots that 
made gladsome noise. Master Trent ques- 
tioned not as to the reason thereof, arid 
made as if he heard not the din, but in his 
library he was savage like unto a captive 
animal, whereby I was apprised that he 
had knowledge of all. 

At the break of the next morn, as I lay 
in my lodge, sleeping the sodden sleep 
that hangs upon the heels of a broken 
night, I was awaked by an urgent knock 
upon the outer door. There did I find 
Felix Wevil. His eyes were starting from 
their hollows and his cheeks were white as 


the hoarfrost, and he so shook that for 
many moments he could but mutter that 
which I understood not. 

“Felix Wevil,” says I sternly, “lies the 
royalist cause so close to your heart that 
it fails you in this wise over a defeat?” 

“ Toby Smallwood,” he made chattering 
reply, “I had rather that King George be 
dead than have seen what I have this 
dawn. The body of a soldier lies yonder 
near the big cedar by the foot-gate.”’ 

“A red coat?” I asks, the blood racing 
toward my heart. 

“Toby Smallwood,” Felix Wevil an- 
swers, his tongue again well-nigh refusing 
his will. “It be Hampton Dane.” 

I seized Felix Wevil by the left sleeve 
and demanded, shaking him the while, 
“Man, man, do you awake from a night- 
mare?” 

“TI would praise Almighty God,” says 
Felix Wevil, “if it were only a nightmare, 
but I have seen with my wakeful eyes 
Hampton Dane lying with a bullet sped 
through his heart.” 

Then did I know that an awful thing 
had occurred and I went with him, and it 
was even as he had said—our Cathie’s good 
man lay stiff in death and the smile that 
was always wont to greet those that he 
was friend to had fled from his face for- 
evermore. 

“Joel Clues has done this,” I charged 
bitterly. 

But Felix Wevil said never a word, al- 
beit I discerned that he thought inwardly 
and that his thoughts were the same as I 
would fain hold fast within my own breast. 
And from this point my narrative will show 
forth the full reasons wherefore Artemas 
Barlow said it must be writ; whereby 
those who read may judge whose hand 
sped the bullet that cut off Hampton Dane 
like a plucked flower. Such an one may 
also discern wherefore I have been and 
will he so circumspect, inasmuch as I write 
as if God regarded me. 


( To be continued.) 
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By Robert Stodart. 


MINNIE MADDERN FIsKE’s PRODUCTION OF “TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES’’—THE 
TABERS’ SUCCESS IN A NEw PLay—* THE MAGISTRATE” AT DaLy’s—“ CourRTED 
Into Court’—THE FaiLuRE OF “Dr. CLaupIUS’”—THE Music HaLits— 
NOrEs. 


A DRAMATIZATION by Lorimer seems to be small likelihood that the pop- 
Stoddard of Thomas Hardy’s power- __ ular verdict will reverse the critical one. 

ful novel-tragedy, “Tess of the D’Urber- Mr. Stoddard (whose only other acted 

villes,’” was presented for the first time play is “ Napoleon Bonaparte,” at pres- 


on any stage at 
the Fifth Ave- 
nue _ Theatre, 
March 2, Min- 
nie Maddern 
Fiske appear- 
ing as Zess and 
Mr. Charles 
Coghlan as Alec 
D Urberville. 
The general ex- 
pectation had 
been that the 
event would be 
extraordi- 
nary one, with 
certain wholly 
original as- 
pects, and it 
may be stated 
at the outset 
that this expec- 
tation was real- 
ized. An unde- 
sirable artistic 
triumph was 
achieved, and 
at the time of 
writing there 
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MISS BLANCHE WALSH, 


ent in Richard 
Mansfield’s 
répertoire) has 
accomplished a 
task of supreme 
difficulty in re- 
markably ex - 
pert fashion. 
Although §guil- 
ty of what Dr. 
Johnson has 
catied 
atrocious crime 
of being a 
young man,” 
his transfer of 
a glamoured 
heroine of fic- 
tion to the 
searching glare 
of the footlights 
has been made 


with an adroit- 


ness, a seeing 
faculty of which 
many an old 
hand at the 
game might 
well be proud. 
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MISS MARIE D. SHOTWELL, 


Besides dispensing with many details in- 
teresting enough in the book but non-es- 
sential to dramatic representation, he has 
softened the harsh story to sensitive ears 
(for example, the action of the play com- 
mences after the betrayal of Zess, who 
marries Angel Clare, believing that he 
knows her secret), and he has built up the 
characters of the three dairy maids, A/art- 
an, [zz and Relty, so as to provide a light- 
ening element of comedy. The rural 
atmosphere of the book thoroughly per- 
meates the play, and there is no lack of 
picturesqueness wherever the generally 
sober, low-keyed color of events admits of 
such treatment. 

Minnie Maddern Fiske has ever been 
impatient of restraint. She has steadfast- 
ly refused to allow her individuality to be 
tun into the common mould, and her whole 
stage career has been a protest against the 
conventional in the art of acting. She has 
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been ridiculed and misunderstood, but 
never has she turned aside from the nar- 
row path which she has cleared for her- 
self, into the beaten track. Why? Be- 
cause she believed that her way was the 
way that led straight through the dark 
forest of false conventions, with its tangled 
undergrowth of ignorance, into the open 
plain that is flooded with the sunlight of 
Truth. Without prose or pretence, she 
has established herself as the leader of a 
new school of acting here in America, and 
her followers are those who strive for a 
closer illusion, a fresher spontaneity, a 
nicer adjustment of prearranged stage fic- 
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DAN LENO. 
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tion to the unrehearsed facts of life’s 
drama. Her influence has been felt be- 
fore, but never so authoritatively as now. 
In her impersonation of Zess, there is no 
resort to theatric device at any juncture, 
nor is there the slightest attempt to be 
“emotional” at the ex- 
pense of probability. The 
‘dominant note of this im- | 
personation is that of des- 
tiny : 
flies to wanton boys are 
we to the gods ; } 

They kill us for their sport.” 

She is fatalistic, as such 
women are. It all “had 
to be,” and certain things 
had to be done. She had 
to meet D' Urberville and 
then Angel Clare. The 
first was to wrong her bru- 
tally, the second to woo 
her tenderly ; then Clare 
was to know and to leave 
her, and D’ Urberville was 
to die by her hand. Mrs. 
Fiske’s treatment of the 
murder scene, her terrify- 
ing quiet just before the 
commission of the act, her 
air of unalterable resolve 
as she enters the room 
where Zess’s evil genius 
lies sleeping, gives this 
idea of fatality vivid illus- 
tration, and, to my mind, 
is sufficient in itself to 
prove her title to greatness 
once and for all. It has 
been brought up against 
Mrs. Fiske that she “does not look the 
part.” To this accusation there can be 
but one answer, which must, however, 
take the form of a question: Which is 
better, to look a character on the outside 
or to de-it from within ? : 

Mr. Charles Coghlan, who revisits Amer- 
ica to be Mrs. Fiske’s chief companion in 
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the new play, sustains his reputation as the 
most finished actor of cynical men of the 
world on the English-speaking stage. The 
smooth deviltry of his Alec D' Urberville 
has a fascination that cannot be resisted. 
Mr. Coghlan’s performance is of a key with 


MISS LILLIAN RUSSELL. 


Mrs. Fiske’s. It is consistently unforced 
and fullof touches of trueart. John Dur- 
beyfield is splendidly realized by Mr. John 
Jack, and Mrs. Mary Barker, a character 
actress of acknowledged ability, presents a 
finely detailed study of sordid, gin-bibbing 
Joan. Mr. E. M. Bell, who has the part 
of Argel Clare, acts very unevenly. Some- 
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times he carries conviction, put mure often 
he is artificial, and so gets out of the pict- 
ure. Miss Alice Pierce, a youthful actress 
of marked promise, plays Adraham Dur- 
beyfield spiritedly. Miss Annie Irish de- 
picts the recklessness of Marian with fine 
effect, and achieves a well-merited success. 
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MISS MAY IRWIN. 


Miss Julia Marlowe has at last succeed- 
ed in winning metropolitan recognition 
through the medium of a new play written 
or rather adapted for her by Joseph I. C. 
Clarke, and entitled “ For Bonnie Prince 
Charlie.” This is an English version of 
Francois Coppée’s “Les Jacobites,” first 
acted at the Paris Odion in 1885. The 


tale it tells, in highly dramatic form, is 
one of blind devotion on the part of the 
Scottish Highlanders to Charles Edward 
“the young pretender,” during the rising 
of 1745. Its central and most stirring 
episode is one in which Mary, a beggar- 
girl, sacrifices her reputation, hitherto un- 
sullied by so much as a 
breath of doubt, to save 
the Prince and his cause 
from the consequences of 
his folly. Briefly, the 
Prince has entered upon a 
liaison with the wife of one 
of his chieftains. Their 
guilty secret is about to 
be laid bare, when Mary 
substitutes herself for the 
Prince’s faramour and 
bears in silence the ob- 
loquy that is heaped upon 
her. This scene is intrinsi- 
cally powerful and thrill- 
ing, and Miss Marlowe 
meets its demands with 
unsuspected strength. Mr: 
Robert. Taber lends her 
' most efficient aid as Angus, 
Mary's aged and_ sight- 
less grandfather. This is 
a very striking impersona- 
tion, full of the mingled 
dignity and _ helplessness 
of extreme old age. The 
star’s support is generally 
competent, and in respect 
of scenic embellishment 
little is left to be desired. 
‘For Bonnie Prince Char- 
lie’ is a noble play, artis- 
tically presented, and the Tabers richly 
deserve the success that is attending their 
efforts. 

Precedent to the run of the new Scotch 
play, “ Romeo and Juliet” was revived for 
a week. Mr. Taber personally supervised 
the production, and it is safe to say that 
Shakespeare’s immortal love-tragedy never 
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has had a more poetic setting on the local 
stage. The tenderness and spirituality of 
Miss Marlowe’s /udie¢ once more gained 
the favor of discriminating audiences, and 
* a most exacting critic, Mr. William Winter, 
did not hesitate to pronounce her the 
best representative of the character now 
before our public. 


Augustin Daly’s recent 
revival of Pinero’s merry 
farce, “The Magistrate,” 
was interesting in two 
ways. It gave Miss Re- 
han’s numerous admirers 
the opportunity pleasant- 
ly to make her acquaint- 
ance all over again in one 
of the sprightliest of her 
parts in modern comedy, 
and it served also to 
decant new wine from 
old bottles in respect of 
bringing forward some 
new members of Daly’s 
company in réles with 
which others became 
identified nine years ago. 

Miss Rehan’s Agatha 
Posket demonstrates con- 
clusively her supremacy 
as a haute comédienne. It 
is certainly a delightful 
performance, full of spon- 
taneous, bubbling humor, 
of laughter - compelling 
voice inflections and 
graphic by-play. Mr. 
Herbert Gresham’s Col- 
onel Lukyn is another of 
this actor’s splendid character assump- 
tions. Colonel Lukyn is more than a pup- 
pet in his hands: he is a living type of the 
British military swell, with a monocle in 
his eye, a stolid stare, a stiffly dignified 
port, and a chilling air of superiority. 
There is no hope for the man or woman 
who can hear him say, “ Gone, and without 
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acry!’’ when the balcony gives way dur- 
ing that famous supper scene, without. 
giving vent to hearty laughter; that person 
is humor-blind, a defect for which no 
remedy has ever been found. 


May Irwin is one of the very few wom- 


MISS BESSIE TYREE, 


en on the American stage—they can be 
counted on the fingers cf one hand—who 
possess a well-developed sense of humor. 
If there isa glimmer of fun in a phrase, 
her twinkling eyes are quick to see it, and 
she squeezes great drops of oily humor 
out of lines that “read” as dry as a chip. 
She is not always refined, but hers is a 
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hearty, wholesome personality that defies 
criticism as successfully as it dispels the 
blues. You may mildly deplore certain of 
her actions, but you cannot find it in your 
heart to condemn her for them, they are 
so evidently the simple bubbling over of 
animal spirits. 
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The success of “Courted Into Court” 
is purely the success of a personality. To 
paraphrase a great part— 

“ Take the word Irwin—*“ from 
it, and ’twould crumble into dust.” She 
is the body and soul of the play, filling it 
as she does with mirth and movement from 
first scene to last, taking the audience into 
her confidence in the most informal way, 
singing her rollicking negro ditties with an 
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air of huge enjoyment of their quaintness, 
and cracking all manner of jokes on her 
own ample proportions. 

No need to describe the plot of Mc- 
Nally’s latest farce. First there’s a court- 
ing, rushed through in express time by an 
up-to-date lover, then there’s a matrimoni- 

al jar, precipitated by a mother- 
in-law, and lastly there’s a court 
presided over by a farce-comedy 
judge. There are songs and 
dances in every act, and, crowding 
every one else into the wings, jol- 
ly May Irwin, fair, fat, and y 
“the rest is silence.” Is not this 
enough? Surely you would not 


have me write seriously about a 
woman who sings of herself with 
plaintive sighs : 


‘* Those hooks and eyes that once were 
friends, 
Will never meet again.” 


The failure of F. Marion Craw- 
ford and Harry St. Maur to pre- 
serve the charm of the former's 
widely read novel, “ Dr. Clau- 
dius,” in a stage version under 
the same name, was the direct 
cause of the retirement from the 
stellar field of those admirable 
and esteemed actors, E. M. and 
Joseph Holland. ‘The play’s the 
thing, now as ever before, and 
lacking good material to work 
with, the result was a foregone 
conclusion. There is nothing 

. dramatic in the book, and _ its 
dramatizers, in order to win success, would 
have had to do one of two things, either in- 
vent dramatic situations or present a series 
of particularly truthful, literal transcripts 
of life. They did neither. Their work 
was not theatrically thrilling, nor was it 
engrossing in the nature of quiet realism. 

The cast was of decidedly uneven merit. 
Mr. E. M. Holland gave one of his tell- 
ing, strongly drawn character sketches as 
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Barker. His brother was a stiff, preachy, 
prosy Dr. Cladius. Mr. Leo Dietrichstein 
was brisk, bustling and breezy as Count 
Nicholas Bareneff,and Miss Eleanor Mo- 
retti was a high-spirited but lovable Count- 
ess. The Duke of Cranston (an English 
nobleman, you may re- 
member) was played with 
a Swedish accent by Mr. 
Albert Grau, whereas 
Miss Ethel Douglas real- 
ized Miss Skeat so closely 
that she seemed like an 
illustration torn from the 
book. 


Dan Leno, whom Oscar 
Hammerstein suc- 
ceeded in capturing and 
who will appear at the 
Olympia about the time 
this is read, is, with the ex- 
ception of Albert Cheva- 
lier, the most - talked - of 
English music-hall spe- 
cialist. His services have 
been eagerly bid for by 
music-hall managers on 
this side of the water, 
and Mr. Hammerstein’s 
over-topping figure is said 
to be $1500 per week. 
Truly these are the days 
of the vaudevilleist ! 

Leno is an odd little 
man, about thirty-five 
years old, thin, almost 


iams and Walker, “the two real coons,” 
who are now the swell leaders of a 
cake walk participated in by twenty or 
more colored fashionables, and Alexan- 
der Tacianu, a phenomenal female imper- 
sonator. The jollity of these darkies— 


consumptive in appear- 
ance, with quaint, wizened 
features. He is an eccen- 
tric “droll” of marked individuality, and 
there is good ground for believing that 
his success at the Olympia will be more 
than an echo of the vogue which he en- 
joys in London. 
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The most attractive features of a strong 
bill at Koster & Bial’s as I write are Will- 


MISS JULIA MARLOWE AS MARY IN ‘FOR BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE.” 


their air of complete satisfaction with 
themselves as they dance and prance about 
the stage—is infectious. Tacianu’s talent 
is avery remarkable one. He not only sim- 
ulates with absolute fidelity the walk, ges- 
tures, attitudes and “ moves ” of the typical 
serio comic songstress, but has a voice, of 
which many a woman would be proud. 
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By Clifton Harby. 


tion of the book. 


It requires no gift of 


3 “ee Forge in the Forest,”’ by Charles 


D. Roberts, is a striking story of 
Acadia in 1746-7. It* purports “ being 
the narrative of the Acadian Ranger, Jean 
de Mer, Seigneur de Briart; and how he 
crossed the Black Abbé; and of his ad- 
ventures in a strange fellowship.” Pro- 
fessor Roberts has told-his tale well, using 
a quaint dialect, yet the Canadian flavor 
lies more in the structure and diction than 
in the words themselves- It is. a stirring 
narration of the of: Sieur de 
Briart and his son Maresin foiling the at- 
tempts of their enemy, an. unprincipled 
priest, to bring them to Sestruction. The 
love - story intertwiried: with the “ hair- 
breadth escapes’ and. heroic feats 1s 
charmingly done, softening murder into 
duty and furnishing the high hghts which 
set off the picture to advantage. Whena 
child is. stolen by the Indians, and Sieur 
Briart and its mother set out in pursuit, 
we have a lively record of heroism and 
motherly devotion. The description of 
the night attack upon the British is re- 
markable for simplicity and force. The 
character of the Abbé is well drawn, and 
those of the hero and the mother are the 
work of a master-hand. It cannot be said 
of many of the novels poured forth upon an 
innocent public that the reader 1s sorry to 
turn the last page—but the end of this 
volume is reached alltoo soon. Free from 
the padding which is so common, every 
word is necessary for the relation of the 
story, and this may account for the fascina- 


prophecy to see that the “Forge in the 
Forest” will be one of the great successes 
of 1897. The publishers are certainly fort- 
unate to have issued so excellent a book 
so soon after the great success of “ King 
Noanett.”” Prof. Roberts, poet and novel- 
ist, is soon to play the ré/e of historian by 
writing a “History of Canada,’’ which we 
have no doubt will be as interesting as his 
former works have been. It is sent forth 
in most tasteful form, with many good 
illustrations. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 


$1.50.) 


“A Minion of the Moon,” by T. W. 
Speight, is a return to ancient models of 
romance. It is a well-written account of 
a “gentleman highwayman” who takes to 
the road in disgust. There is the unfort- 
unate marriage, the unrelenting father, 
the kind-hearted niece, the unjust will, 
the attempt to destroy it, and the usual 
machinery of such tales. Of course, niece 
and highwayman meet most strangely, fall 
in love with each other, not so strangely. 
The old uncle dies, the will is found un- 
signed, the child is kidnapped, etc.,, etc. 
The highwayman is arrested, about to be 
hanged, saved by the lady in the case, and 
so ontothe end. J cannot say that the 
book 1s strikingly original, but the style is 
good, and the half-tone illustrations are 
very good. It will be enjoyed by many 
readers, even if it does remind them of 
quite a number of similar books ; but we 
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cannot expect every book printed to be a 
work of genius—and this is certainly not 
an exceptional volume. It will serve to 
pass away an hour or two, and that is as 
much as some persons ask of a book. It 
will interest and occasionally amuse, but I 
am tempted to believe that the author can 
produce a better book if he will not write 
so many. He is credited with 
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negro could Lave produced such natural 
effects. When a white man tries to write 
the dialect he misses many of its finer dis- 
tinctions, but Dunbar sees it all. Let 
some Southerner read “ An Ante-Bellum 
Sermon ”’ aloud, and even a “ Down-East- 
erner”’ will appreciate its pathos and its 
humor: 


four other books and an “etc.” 
on the title-page. I hope that 
little symbol does not stand fora 
half a dozen. (New Amsterdam 
Book Co. 50 cents.) 


“Lyrics of Lowly Life,” by 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, is a collec- 
tion of most remarkable poems. 
It may be all very well for critics 
to say, it makes no difference who 
writes a poem so long as it 1s 
good. But it does make a differ- 
ence. I do not hold that a bad 
poem should be praised because 
it was produced under difficulties. 
But if a man who has enjoyed 
every advantage writes a good 
poem, and another man who has 
enjoyed none of these opportuni- 
ties also writes a good poem, the 
latter is assuredly deserving of 
the higher praise. Dunbar is a 
negro, and if any one may judge 
by this little volume he is destined 
to be the Laureate of his race. 
Mr. Howells, who has prefaced 
the poems by a short introduction, 
appears to think most highly of 
the dialect poems. ‘They are, of course, 
unusual, therefore the most striking, but 
there is much of true poetic spirit in the 
other lyrics of the collection. I am afraid 
that none but a Southerner will catch the 
full content of the negro songs and 
stories, but to that Southerner they will 
be a feast. The humor of his race, the 
homely philosophy of his people speak 
from every line, and I doubt if any but a 


Courtesy of the Bookman. 


‘An’ the lan’ shall hyeah his thundah, 

Lak a blas’ Gab’el’s ho’n, 

Fu’ de Lawd of hosts is mighty 
When he girds his ahmor on. 

But fu’ feah some one mistakes me, 
I will pause right hyeah to say, 

Dat I'm still a-preachin’ ancient, 
I ain't talkin’ to-day,” 


is but one verse of the old negro’s ser- 
mon. In his poem on “Accountability ”’ 
is more than one sharp stab at would-be 
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censors ; its last line any one will under- 
stand : 


“Viney, go put on de kittlc, I got one o’ mastah’s 
chickens.” 


If Paul Dunbar is not spoiled by all the 
praise which is showered upon him—and 
he is probably too true a poet to be so 
silenced—he will take a position among 
the best of 
American poets 
before his pen is 
stopped. Give 
him time to 
grow and we 
shall have an- 
other remark- 
product of 
our fruitful 
land. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 


“In the Cru- 
cible,”’ by Grace 
Denio Litch- 
field, is better 
than its title. 
The scene is 
laid in Washing- 
ton, that “inex- 
orable city, 
where every one 
seems to belong 
to everybody 
else, and to 
have no rizht 
to herself, the 
City of Inter- 
rupted Conversations.” The dialogue is 
we'l done, the story well spun, but the au- 
thor makes rather free use of the Deus ex 
machina, the progress of the tale might be 
more natural. If to some readers a char- 
acter appears to be overdrawn the writer 
may easily reply: “Such characters are 
possible, even if they are not common, and 
I abhorthe commonplace.” Mrs. Everett, 
the typical society leader, is a full-length 


Courtesy Current Literature. 


PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, 


portrait which might be fitted to a number 
of Washington’s women who wear them- 
selves out with calls and engagements. 
The development of the heroine’s character 
is by no means bad, but why call her 
“Leigh”? I caught myself more than 
once thinking of her as a man. If writers 
must have unusual names, and even male 
names for female characters, let them take 
such as are un- 
connected with 
famous men. 
Leigh Hunt 
stamps that first 
name as em- 
phatically mas- 
culine, by asso- 
ciation at least. 
The sympa- 
thetic account 
of “Inaugura- 
tion Day” will 
be especially ap- 
preciated in 
view of the one 
just past. The 
humor of the 
old gencral 
gives the neces-. 
sary lightness to 
much of the 
tragedy,and the. 
sweet-souled 
Dorothy and de- 
voted Aunt Pat-. 
ty are excellent 
foils for the vil- 
lany of Lloyd 
Gilfilan, I believe it will be a popular 
book, and its purpose is a very good one. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents.) 


“Three Old Maids in Hawaii” is the 
Very original title of a sprightly and in- 
structive volume from the pen of Ellen 
Blackmar Maxwell. But the old maids 
were not too old for romance, and there is a. 
very pretty one running throughthe book. 
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“Of the three, one was plain and one was 
pretty, and one neither plain nor pretty, 
but altogether charming.” Who would 
not have been glad to exchange places 
with John Harvey, and have two of the 
three fall in love with him on the journey ? 
The author is an artist, describing the 
sights and scenes as only a woman (ora 
poet) can. Even 
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wright, is a very pretty volume adapted to 
both young and old readers. The “ bad 
penny” is a disreputable uncle who re- 
turns to a New England town in 1811, just 
in time to save his nephew from running 
away to sea. The Puritan deacon who 
pursues his enemies relentlessly, the affec- 
tionate father, the manly, if somewhat 

rebellious, son 


scenery is made 
interesting by its 
relation to the 
characters and 
the story. The 
special value of 
the book lies in 
its apparently 
truthful picture 
of Hawaii and 
the political con- 
ditions prevalent 
there just before 
and during the 
formation of the 
republic. The 
author is strongly 
in favor of an- 
nexation, and has 
little to say in 
favor of the de- 
throned queen. 
As this subject is 
apt to be revived 
with the new 
American admin- 


form the central 
figures around 
which the story 
moves. That 
James prefers the 
sea to the minis- 
try, for which he 
is destined, is 
quite natural 
when his uncle 
comes upon the 
scene. How he 
saves that uncle 
from the dea- 
con’s vengeance, 
then goes to col- 
lege, almost kills 
the deacon in 
self-defence, flees 
to Boston and 
fights on board 
the ill-fated 
Chesapeake are 
vividly related. 
The illustrations, 
by F. G. Att- 


istration, the 
“Three Old 
Maids” and what 
they saw and did . 
assumes increased interest and value. 
Judith is a rare character even in books, 
and Rose, with all her thoughtless wicked- 
ness, will catch our sympathies whether 
we will or no. The volume is issued in 
readable shape with some fair illustra- 
tions. (Eaton & Mains. $1.50.) 


“A Bad Penny,” by John T. Wheel- 


Courtesy of Critic Company. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD, 


wood, are espe- 
cially good, but 
the style of the 
narrative might 
have been made more simple, to the ad- 
vantage of younger readers. The author 
uses the largest and most unusual words 
he can find, at times, spoiling the sim- 
plicity of the story. (Lamson, Wolffe & 


Co. $1.25.) 


“The History of the Waldenses”’ is being 
written by Mme. Sophia Bompiani, of Rome, 
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Italy, from a Protestant point of view. As 
she has lived in Italy for many years she is 
well fitted for the task of-relating the 
trials and tribulations of this church and 
people in preserving their early faith, not- 
withstanding the threats and persecutions 
of the Roman Church. (A. S. Barnes.) 


It 1s announced that both Olive Schrei- 
ner and Beatrice Harraden have books in 
preparation, so 


the atmosphere gathered around this sub- 
ject. 


I have no doubt that in the flood of 
magazine literature few have noticed Prof. 
H. T. Peck’s poem on “ Money” in the 
March Bookman. It is a very remarkable 
production and should be copied in all of 
ournewspapers. The concluding lines are 
a key to it: 

“This be the 


I pose we 
may prepare to 
enjoy some 
more “prose 
poetry,’ as 
their work has 
been called. 


With the 
March number 
the Atlantic 
Monthly intro- 
duces an inno- 
vation which I 
should like to 
see followed by 
other maga- 
zines. Its con- 
tents are of the 
same high grade 
as ever, but it is 
stitched in such 
a way that it 
can be folded 
back to back 
without break- 
ing the binding. 
This may seem 
a very trifling matter, but everything that 
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contributes to the comfort of the reader - 


helps the appreciation of the matter. 
Blanche Willis Howard’s story, “ Marigold- 
Michel,” is far more helpful as a model 
to the writer of short stories than the 
Bookman’s symposium on that topic. The 
discussion of the “Arbitration Treaty,” 
by John Fiske, has done much to clear 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 


theme for him 
who sings to 
the men of the 
Present, 

Sings to the Utili- 
tarians, sings to 
the Makers of 
Money.” 


Perhaps it 
takes a critic to 
puzzle the crit- 
ics, much as, ac- 
cording to the 
old saw, “It 
takes a thief to 
catch a thief,” 
for the critics 
are somewhat at 
a loss what to 
do with Zang- 
will. Gerald 
Stanley Lee, 
author of the 
‘“Shadow- 
Christ,” says in 
a late number 
of the Critic: 
“In so far as 
Mr. Zangwill possesses genius, in so far as 
the upheaval of humor which he stands 
for is a part of the genius of this genera- 
tion, one of its characteristic insights, he 
is entitled to the tolerance that the pos- 
session of any kind of power in an extraor- 
dinary degree must always bring to the 
man who possesses it—the tolerance that 
leaves his power to judge and unfold it- 
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self." This is a rather iong sentence, but 
the meaning of it all is—Zangwiil is a 
genius—and that is the whole matter. 


Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, author of 
“Climbs in the New Zealand Alps,’’ seems 
determined to conquer the unexplored 
mountains of all lands and is now attempt- 
ing the Chilian Alps. Asa native of New 
York and a bold explorer his portrait is of 
especial interest to Americans. 


That an edition of the Revised Version 
of the Bible issued in handy volumes 
would sell well was hardly to be expected 
when the whole Bible could be purchased 
for the price of one of these parts. Yet 
The Macmillan Company has sold thou- 
sands of Professor Moulton’s “ ‘The Mod- 
ern Reader’s Biblé,” which is the text of 
the Revised Version arranged in literary 
form. 


A literary year-book has been published 
in London, containing biographical notes of 
many of the new literary stars, addresses 
of authors, libraries, etc. But it is far from 


complete, “ Quite English you know” in its 
insularity. lunderstand that a prominent 
New York firm will issue a good, broad 
work of this kind at the close of the 
year. 


The rage for ail sorts of encyclopedias 
still continues. Edmund Gosse is the 
general editor of a series, “ Literatures of 
the World,” which will probably be far 
more valuable than the numerous publica- 
tions of scraps and bits, called, by courtesy, 
literary encyclopedias. 


Isn’t it rather strange that after al- 
most all of Henry Seton Merriman’s latest 
novel, “In Kedar’s Tents,” had appeared 
in the newspapers a certain magazine be- 
gins its publication? If I did not recog- 
nize the “fine Italian hand” of one of 
our literary syndicates I might think that 
the magazine was infringing the copy- 
right law. The syndicate idea is very good 
for both author and publisher, but isn’t 
this carrying it a little too far? Does the 
editor of the magazine know that he is so 
far behind the newspaper ? 


CUPID AWHEEL. 
By Myrtle Reed. 


Cupid goes a-cycling, 
With quiver and with dart, 
He never finds a boulevard 
Unto his Psyche’s heart. 


Perchance poor Cupid wobbles, 
For being blind, you know, 

It’s rather difficult to tell 
Which way his wheel should go. 


Peace, or joy, or happiness 
He scarcely ever feels, 

Because the path is strewn with tacks 
And wrecks of other wheels. 


And when his tire punctures, 
As it is sure to do, 

He has to walk a weary way— 
(You may have done it, too.) 


But when he takes his broken wheel 
To old Time for repair; 

Convinced at last that love is true, 
His Psyche meets him there. 
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NOTES OF THE OPERA. 
By Alice B. Clark. 


(eta regular season of Grand Opera 

at the Metropolitan has closed. The 
Abbey-Schoeffel and Grau Company has 
folded its “tents” and quietly stolen away 


Fhoto by Rosinson, 


circumstances, in September, seemed an 
almost overwhelming blow, for where could 
her equal be found for Wagnerian réles ? 
This was followed by the death of Mr. 


ELLA RUSSELL. 


from New York. Never before has there 
been a season when “unmerciful disaster 
followed fast and followed faster’’ from 
the very opening, and even before it. The 
death of Mme. Klafsky, under such tragic 


Abbey. Then Lillian Nordica, who was in 
high favor with the public, started a “‘tem- 
pest in a teapot,” accusing Melba and Jean 
de Reszke of stealing from her dinner-pail 
her fat piece of pie. The réle of Brun- 
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hilde was given to Melba, and we all re- 
member how the papers cried “fiasco.” 
Then Mme. Melba weakened, got sick and 
sailed for her beloved Paris. Mme. Lit- 
vinne came well heralded, and has done 
nobly in most instances; but she was not 
able to satisfactorily replace either of the 
fair belligerents, and it 
was left to Calvé to prove pee S 
the magnet. Her imper- ; 

sonation of Marguerite, 
in Gounod’s “ Faust,” 
found favor with the mul- 
titude. Her interpreta- 
tion of the character of 
the dove-eyed innocent 
ingénue was Certainly orig- 
inal, and gave us instead 
of a sinned against Mar- 
guerite a fascinating siren 
more like Carmen than 
Marguerite— with her 
‘wily beguily ” arts and 
graces. But even Calvé 
had to fail at the last. 
She, too, succumbed to 
the inevitable New York 
weather, which treats all 
alike. And the plucky 
little woman, who so sel- 
dom disappoints, was un- 
able to appear at the last 
evening performance, 
which was “ Carmen,” and 
many were disappointed, 
for “Carmen” without 
Calvé is hardly to be 
thought of. Mlle. Rose 
Olitzka was called upon 
at very short notice to 
take her place, and, trying situation though 
it was, she made an acceptable and con- 
scientious effort to relieve the unfort- 
unate circumstance of its gloom. The 
farewell opera Saturday matinee was 
“Siegfried,” with Jean and Edward de 
Reszke and Mme. Litvinne in the cast. 
The sudden taking away of the beloved 
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basso, Castlemary, just as he was pouring 
out his whole soul in a rapturous burst of 
song, at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
has cast a gloom over all who had taken 
delight in his glorious voice. Not only as 
a singer was he appreciated, but his per- 
sonality had endeared him to all whom he 


DAVID BISPHAM. 


honored with his friendship. Great singer 
and great actor to the very last, he proved 
himself to be. 


Ella Russell is an American girl and a 
prima donna of the first rank who has suc- 
ceeded in making for herself a world-wide 
reputation. She comes to the United 
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States this spring, but will, unfortunately, 
remain here but a short time, as she has 
been engaged for the great Handel Fes- 
tival to be held at the Crystal Palace, 
in London, early in June. A hearty wel- 
come, without doubt, awaits this charm- 


Photo by 
JOSEPHINE JACOBY, 

ing songstress. Miss Russell’s voice is 
a soprano, full, fresh and magnificently 
powerful. She possesses culture and ma- 
turity of power and feeling in a marvel- 
lous degree, and her acting evinces the 
greatest dramatic ability. During a num- 
ber of successive seasons, Miss Russell 
was leading prima donna of the Italian 


opera at Covent Garden, London, under 
the management of the late Sir Augustus 
Harris, and succeeded in permanently es- 
tablishing herself in the hearts of her opera- 
loving English cousins by her wonderfully 
artistic and intelligent work. She is at 
present considered the rep- 
resentative soprano singer 
of oratorio in England. 
She was born in Cleveland, 
Ohio—her early musical 
training having been re- 
ceived in the Conservatory 
of that city. 


David Bispham is an 
American, born in the City 
of Brotherly Love, on Jan- 
uary 5, 1857, of a Philadel- 
phia Quaker family, prov- 
ing beyond doubt that a 
prophet may have honor in 
hisown country. Thestudy 
of music was almost relig- 
iously excluded from his 
earlier education, and a 
commercial career mapped 
out for him. But another 
fortune had been ordained 
by the planet that rules his 
life. Geniuses are born, 
not made, and David Bisp- 
ham could no more help 
singing than a bird can 
help flying. He became 
interested in all the musical 
organizations of his city, 
and for several years was 
the principal basso in St. 
Mark’sChurch. After this 
he decided to study seriously and went to 
Italy. In Florence he studied with Van- 
nuccini, with Lamperti in Milan, and with 
Shakespeare in London. Whether in con- 
cert, oratorio, or opera, Mr. Bispham is per- 
haps the very best baritone of our time, and 
is equally good dramatically considered. 
His magnificent voice rolls out like an 
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organ, with perfect ease and sureness, 
enunciating every word as distinctly as 
though he were speaking. He infuses 
into every performance his own intense 
personality, and charges every phrase with 
his own feeling. In addition to his re- 
markable work with the Metropolitan Op- 
era House, he has this winter given four 
song recitals—all artistic treats.~ To his 
last concert Americans are indebted for the 
bringing out, for the first time here in its 
entirety, Brahm’s setting of the Romances 
from L. Tieck’s “ Magelone,” a quotation 
from which is especially applicable to this 
gracious and gifted favorite : 


‘* Fame flings him roses, 
Straight in his way; 
Sweet love uncloses 
Laurels and roses, 
Leading him higher and higher for aye.” 


Josephine Jacoby is a New Yorker, and 
has fully domonstrated the fact that an 
American can sing and that she suffers 
nothing by comparison with her foreign 
sisters in vocal art. This is her second 
season before a public which is already 
charmed with the singing of the gifted 
woman. Her voiceisa rich contralto, clear, 
powerful, resonant, and of unusual sympa- 
thy and warmth, the chest notes deep 
and luscious, enabling her to sing with 
marvellous expression and genuine dra- 
matic emphasis. Add to the glorious 
voice a fine stage presence, an oriental 
type of beauty and graciousness of man- 
ner, and the verdict is that we need not 
go abroad for a charming contralto. 


The larger part of the fourth concert of 
the Philharmonic Society, at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on February 5 and 6, was de- 
voted to music by Schubert—by far the 
most impressive of the several anniver- 
sary concerts which have been occupy- 
ing the attention of musicians for some 
time. 


‘« My heart would hear it and beat, 

Though’t had lain for a century dead— 
if Schubert's divine Unfinished Symphony 
were played as the Philharmonic Society 
played it on this occasion. One of the most 
touching, soul-reaching compositions that 
ever entered into the heart and brain of 
man to conceive—the beseeching, comfort- 
ing melody that pervades the first move- 
ment—has seldom been equalled, and it was 
given with tender, reverent delicacy. Mr. 
Bispham sang six songs delightfully. He 
has fully recovered from his recent indis- 
position, and never was in better voice. 


Massenet’s “ Le Cid,” which was per- 
formed at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, on February 12 and 15, is 
new to New York opera-lovers, and com- 
paratively new abroad, its first presenta- 
tion having been at the “ Academie Na- 
tional de Musique,” on November 30, 
1885. It at once became very popular 
with the Parisians, owing somewhat, doubt- 
less, to its magnificent mounting, the 
fine ballet likewise contributing greatly to 
its favorable acceptance. Jean de Reszke 
is most convincing in his personation of 
the hero—he sang with fire and unstinted 
energy from first to last ; never was he in 
finer voice. Mme. Litvinne was surpris- 
ingly tragic in her portrayal of the charac- 
ter of Chimene, which was dramatic and 
finished in every detail. Edouard de 
Reszke, Plancon and Lassalle had réles 
of lesser importance, but did all that was 
required with picturesque dignity. The 
part of the /zfanta, which was to have 
been sung by Mme. Melba, was entrusted 
to Mme. DeVere. The lovely ballet music, 
which figures conspicuously in the second 
and fourth acts, has become popular and 
well known to music-lovers through the 
concerts of Herr Seidl. It is hardly prob- 
able that “Le Cid” will become a prime 
favorite with the patrons of the Metro- 
politan, but is, nevertheless, a really valu- 
able addition to its repertory. 
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. inauguration of President McKin- 

ley was marked by the same spirit 
of popular approval and good-will which 
characterized his election, and it is safe to 
say that never since the time of Washing- 
ton has the occupant of the presidential 
chair entered upon his duties under such 
favorable auspices. 

Borne into office on the crest of a 
mighty wave of popular plurality, and 
standing before the world as the chosen 
representative of this great Republic; 
piedged to devote his every energy and 
resource of heart and brain to its welfare, 
his position is indeed a proud one, and 
its responsibilities enormous. It must be 
gratifying under such circumstances to feel 
that he carries with him into the work 
which lies before him the respect and 
affection of his countrymen to a larger 
degree than has usually fallen to his pre- 
decessors. 

We believe he is worthy of the trust 
and will grasp with both hands the oppor- 
tunity presented him of raising the coun- 
try to the high plane of prosperity and 
commercial pre-eminence to which it is 
entitled. 

His first act, the selection of his Cab- 
inet, has been marked by splendid judg- 
ment, and seldom has a President been 
surrounded by better or more capable 
advisers. 

Of the domestic questions calling for 
immediate action the most prominent is 
of course the tariff, and this will be taken 
up at the special session of Congress open- 
ing March 15. 


Major McKinley struck the keynote 
when he said in his inaugural address that 
“ There could be no better time to put the 
government on a sound financial and eco- 
nomic basis than now. The people have 
only recently voted that this should be 
done, and nothing is more binding upon 
the agents of their will than the obligation 
of immediate action.” 

The five years past during which the 
business interests of the country have been 
struggling on the verge of collapse have 
seemed quite long enough to wait, and it 
was an unmistakable expression of this 
feeling that marked the recent election. 
Let us hope that past experience will gov- 
ern future action on this most important 
matter of the tariff, and that the Executive 
will meet with no partisan opposition in 
promptly carrying out the people’s will. 

The silver question will probably be re- 
vived in the form of an international con- 
ference, on which the report of Senator 
Walcott, of Colorado, as to the result of 
his visit to the financiers of Europe will 
have some weight. ‘This matter, however, 
will bear very deliberate action. 

Passing to the questions of foreign pol- 
icy which cenfront us, there is room for 
much improvement, and it is to be hoped 
the supine attitude which has distinguished 
the past Administration will be promptly 
changed. Cuba should have immediate 
recognition, and a sufficiently large fleet 
should be sent to the harbor of Havana to 
enforce the demands of our minister for 
the protection of the lives and property of 
American citizens, even at the expense of 
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wounding Spanish dignity. A few ships 
with heavy guns capable of battering their 
barracks down about their ears, and com- 
manded by men quite capable of taking 
such action, would instil a wholesome re- 
spect for the rights of others, which at 
present is an unknown quality in the 
make-up of Spanish chivalry. 

As to the Hawaiian question, while it 
does not call for such immediate action, it 
is worthy of attention, and the request for 
annexation made over four years ago 
should receive consideration. We need a 
naval station in the Pacific, and can have 
for the taking what several European na- 
tions have viewed with longing eyes. 

The disgraceful course of the Cleve- 
land Administration in secretly conniving 
with Great Britain to overthrow an estab- 
lished republican government which had 
appealed to the United States for recogni- 
tion, and whose accredited representative 
was at our Capital, is a stain on our na- 
tional honor which cannot be too quickly 
removed. 

Thank God the present occupant of the 
presidential chair is built on different lines, 
and Americans will have no cause during 
his time to blush for the honor of their 
country and their flag. 


> 


WHAT, may we ask, would happen to 
some of the editors and reporters on our 
daily papers if their favorite terms “ jin- 
goes’ and “jingoism” should be elimi- 
nated from the language ? 

These phrases seem to be quite indis- 
pensable in characterizing anything or 
anybody having the faintest tinge of 
Americanism, and are applied indiscrimi- 
nately to private citizens, Congressmen, 
Senators, the Monroe doctrine and the 
Constitution. 

They are on a par with numerous other 
catch phrases which go to make up the 
slang of the present day, but these two 
seem tobe the particular and highly prized 


possessions of the “press”” and are used 
in the most offensive and disgusting man- 
ner. 

If love of country, pride of manhood, 
devotion to our flag and to the institutions 
of our government is “ jingoism,” then 
“jingoism”’ is a quality to be cultivated ; 
and if the men who uphold these senti- 
ments are “jingoes,” then it is to be re- 
gretted there are not more of them in evi- 
dence. 

It is bad enough to have the words 
thrust constantly under our eyes by hun- 
dreds of irresponsible scribblers in the 
news columns of the daily press, but when 
they find their way into the editorial 
columns of our leading journals it is time 
to call a halt. 

In ahalf-column editorial on the Arbitra- 
tion Treaty, which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Hera/d, we find a constant 
repetition of these words as applied to cer- 
tain United States Senators who still have 
some little regard left for the interests of 
their country and have not yet become 
impregnated with the Anglomaniac ten- 
dencies of the Hera/d’s proprietor. It is 
easy to understand where he gets his 
sentiments. They come naturally to a 
man who makes his permanent residence 
abroad, but are not calculated to carry 
extra weight on that account. 

Our commercial prosperity and that of 
Great Britain is not necessarily dependent 
upon the same conditions; in fact, the op- 
posite is the case, as has been fully dem- 
onstrated. With their cheap labor and 
immense manufacturing facilities, the un- 
restricted markets of the United States 
means added millions to the English 
manufacturer and an equal loss to the 
American. 

No one realizes this more fully than 
Englishmen themselves, and when Cleve- 
land first manifested his free-trade ten- 
dencies, his warmest supporters were the 
English people and the English press. 
Large sums of English capital found their 
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way into this country to help insure his 
election and he has always been profound- 
ly grateful and their very good friend. 

President McKinley’s views the 
tariff are not entirely satisfactory, from an 
English standpoint, as is evidenced by the 
following, which appeared in the London 
Standard of March 4, referring to the in- 
augural address : 

“It is a mild and not unpleasing effu- 
sion. The tone isa little smug and goody- 
goody, but kindly. Beneath its smooth 
words, however, a most serious purpose is 
observable. The refrain of the discourse 
is not peace with all men, but more pro- 
tection. 
Mr. McKinley or the American people. 
They have not yet suffered enough for 
their economic heresies.” 

All that the Daily News (London) can 
find to say about the address is that its 
“most satisfactory and reassuring feature 
is the way in which it is tempered withthe 
doctrine of the defeated party. Even the 
tariff paragraph is an endeavor to com- 
promise between conflicting principles.” 

It requires no microscope to detect the 
sentiment from which the above emanates, 
and we must beg to differ with both these 
eminent authorities as to what is beneficial 
to the American people. They are proba- 
bly quite as ignorast regarding our domes- 
tic affairs as they are of the geography of 
the country, which is saying a good deal. 

It may be possible that we “ have not 
suffered enough from our economic heres- 
ies.” We thought we had. It may also 
be possible that “compromise ”’ sticks out 
all over the inaugural address and is be- 
hind the call for an extra session of Con- 
gress to immediately adjust the tariff, and 
that to this also weareblind. There must 
be some quality in the fogs of London that 
makes the inhabitants remarkably clear- 
sighted in affairs relating to other people’s 
business. What a pity we all can’t live in 
London, don’t you know! Still, as there 
are a few of us over here who may have to 
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remain some time, perhaps it is not too pre- 
sumptuous for us to go ahead and adjust 
our own affairs on the lines which may 
seem most advisable in the light of our 
limited intelligence. 

As to the sentiment of “ peace with all 
men,” which according to the Standard 
has been crowded out of President Mc- 
Kinley’s address by an over-zealous de- 
mand for “ more protection,” we can hard- 
ly look to England for examples in this line 
of conduct. Her fondness for “ peace” 
and “arbitration” are beautifully illustrat- 
ed at the present time bythe action of her 
men-of-war in the harbor of Canae, whose 
guns are trained against the Greek Chris- 
tians and in defence of the Turkish butch- 
ers. This is the kind of arbitration Great 
Britain favors and always has favored 
when dealing with nations of the size of 
Greece. However the ‘‘ Powers,” as they 
style themselves, may feel about it, it is 
certain that King George has the sympathy 
and moral support of all right-thinking 
people in the stand he has taken, and as 
we goto press it looks very much as though 
his action would result in unmasking the 
true motive of European interference. 
which is not so much a desire for peace 
as a jealous watchfulness of individual in 
terests. 

Greece has rather upset the calculations 
of the Powers by taking a stand against 
Turkey which none of them dared to take 
in behalf of Christianity, and it remains to 
be seen how far their sense of shame will 
allow them to go in coercing her. We 
should not be greatly surprised to see the 
pretended coalition of the ‘ Powers”’ go 
to pieces in the face of determined opposi- 
tion on the part of Greece, and that the 
plucky little kingdom would yet succeed 
in accomplishing the annexation of Crete. 
At all events, she has stirred up a tumult 
that will give the Powers occupation among 
themselves for some time to come. 

> 
ANOTHER notable instance of “Spanish 
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chivalry’ has come to our notice in Wash- 
ington, and emanates this time from no 
less a source than Sefior Enrique Dupuy 
De Lome, Spanish minister to the United 
States and warm personal friend of ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland and ex-Secretary of State 
Olney. 

This representative grandee of Spain, 
animated by the kindly feelings so uni- 
versally shown by his countrymen towards 
American citizens, has so far forgotten the 
usages of ordinary statesmen and gentle- 
men as to publish a book which, while 
containing little worthy of notice from a 
literary standpoint, will no doubt attract 
considerably more attention than it de- 
serves. Its contents, so far as it refers to 
the United States, is made up of a mixture 
of cynical and contemptuous opinions of 
the people of this country, which must be 
read to be appreciated. 

This courtier, statesman and diplomat, 
while occupying an official position in 
this country, demonstrates his claim to 
the above titles by publicly slandering 
our women and blackguarding our men. 
According to this highly esteemed Euro- 
pean authority, our women are “bold, ad- 
venturous, ill-bred and always extravagant, 
spending more money than their husbands, 
of whom they do not know much—money 
earned God knows how or where.” We 
are also informed that our women “are pro- 
tected from insult more by fear of the law 
than by any respect they inspire.” Our 
men are of the class “who go round with 
revolvers in their pockets, scalping Indians 
or being scalped, or else are engaged in 
losing health and life in the whirlwind of 
business or politics; struggling to satisfy 
their unquenchable thirst for gold.” As to 
our statesmen, they are “ great patriots, 
who almost invariably rob their country 
whenever called to its service.” 

As to those this pink of Spanish chivalry 
is in the habit of meeting in Washington 
society, he is “tired of seeing and knowing 
persons who later turn out to be rascals, 
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and of shaking hands with persons who 
ought to wear manacles instead of gloves.” 

In commenting upon the resources of 
the United States, this modern Solomon 
wonders if the benighted inhabitants will 
“continue to pay large sums of money for 
the maintenance of an army which does 
not exist ; of a navy the condition of whose 
vessels is such that none of them would 
be able to return to the United States 
from atrip to China ; of an Administration 
whose members provide abundant material 
for investigation in the criminal courts.” 

Truly, these are delightful sentiments to 
be held and openly expressed_by a repre- 
sentative of a foreign power at our seat of 
government. No doubt we should feel 
greatly cast down after such a scathing 
arraignment, did we not stop to consider 
the source from which it comes. One 
thing, however, is plain to us. After 
reading this charming book, and remem- 
bering that the author was a bosom friend 
of Cleveland and the favorite luncheon 
companion of Olney, the secret of the 
latter’s Cuban policy is a secret no longer. 

Another thing that begins to dawn feebly 
on our intelligence is that De Lome has 
outlived his usefulness in this country. He 
should be ridden out of Washington on a 
rail, escorted by a detachment of that army 
that does not exist, carried home on one 
of the vessels which might at least be able 
to carry him that far (we would take the 
risk of it returning), and then saluted in his 
imperial palace by a few solid round shot, 
just to demonstrate the penetrating quali- 
ties of our ammunition. 

Perhaps this might be showing him 
more attention than he is entitled to, but 
next to asking President McKinley to abdi- 
cate in his favor, it would be the wisest 
course. 

It may be that he will now feel his tal- 
ents to be thrown away on the new Admin- 
istration and will voluntarily seek a more 
congenial atmosphere. If not, such a 
course should be suggested to him. 
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THE BUGLER’S BRIDE. 
By Minna Irving. 


b Ree buds of the rose begin to blow, 

And the lark awakes with a burst of song 
In a glittering glory of diamond dew, 

Where the meadow-grasses are deep and long. 
She hears him not, for she sits alone, 

A faded woman with locks of gray, 
And keeps a tryst of the vanished years 

With a soldier-lover who marched away. 


The shadowed brain and the dim blue eyes 

Of the bugler’s bride were clear and bright, 
The stooping figure was slender then, 

And pink the cheek that is now so white. 
The bugle rang in the dewy dawn, 

Bayonets glistened and flags were gay, 
Between the fields of the growing corn 

Over the hill they marched away. 


With garlands laden, and dancing feet, 
And happy laughter, the children pass. 
She sees them not, but a curly head 
And a broken sword in the trampled grass. 
She lives in a summer of long ago, 
And hears forever a bugle play 
That is mute with rust in the mouldered hand 
Of the soldier-lover who marched away. 


At eventide in a quavering voice 

She sings the songs that he liked the best; 
She clings yet still to the things of youth, 

And pins a flower to her withered breast; 
And every night in the falling dusk, 

In a tattered gown of her girlhood’s day, 
She weeps and waits by the little gate 

For the soldier-lover who marched away. 
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THE HOME CORNER. 


By Mrs. Lilhan Marshall. 


MorHERS, WATCH THE CHILDREN’S 
TEETH. 


Pyar teeth are a blessing ; they not 

only contribute to our health and 
comfort but to our personal appearance 
as well. 

Mothers ought to attend more thorough- 
ly to their babies teeth, and as the chil- 
dren become old enough to assume the 
charge, insist upon having them brushed 
after every meal. 

So many adults suffer with their teeth 
because they were not properly looked 
after when young. It is a great mistake 
to neglect the first teeth, on the supposi- 
tion that they are unimportant because 
temporary. 

The character of the permanent teeth 
is largely determined by the character and 
conditions of the first, which Nature in- 
tends should remain until the second set 
approach their full development. 

During a child’s fifth and sixth years 
the first permanent molars make their ap- 
pearance, and as these are never replaced, 
they should be given the greatest care 
and attention, as they are very liable to 
decay. There are four of these, one on 
each side of the upper and lower jaws, 
and they are the largest teeth in the 
mouth. The loss of these molars throws 
the rest of the teeth out of place and is 
disastrous in many ways. 

Never allow children to eat much candy, 
as everything sweet decays the teeth ; acid 
medicine is also very injurious unless the 
mouth is thoroughly rinsed with water 
immediately after taking. 


BABY’S SCALP. 


Do not use a fine comb on a baby’s 
head to loosen the hard skin which very 
often forms there, as it only aggravates 
the trouble. Use instead sweet-oil or 
vaseline, rubbing it in well every day and 
washing off with warm water and white 
castile soap. If this treatment is perse- 
vered with, good results will be sure to 
follow. 

Encourage the baby’s hair to curl 
naturally instead of rolling in papers. 
This is often done by brushing up instead 
of down, or twisting it around the finger 
while wet. The upward brushing is not 
becoming for the time, but it well repays 
one afterward. 


WATCH THE BABY’S EARS. 


The ears of a little child need constant 
attention if one would avoid disfigurement 
in after life. Nothing detracts so much 
from the personal appearance of a man or 
woman as large projecting ears, and the 
time to provide against this is in early life. 
Children are very apt to double them back 
while asleep, and if this tendency is appar- 
ent it is wise to bandage them close to the 
head until the muscles become strong. 


KEEP THE BABY WARM, 


But don’t weaken it by a burden of 
heavy clothing. Have it wear light-weight 
all-wool garments next the body, and over 
these the clothes should also be of very 
light weight. Don’t burden a mite of a 
baby with long flannel and elaborately 
trimmed muslin or cambric skirts. So 
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many mothers in their desire to show their 
handiwork forget that at the same time 
they may be injuring baby’s health. Wait 
a few months until the darling is older 
and is wearing short dresses, which may 
then have all the beautiful embroidery 
with which mothers so love to adorn their 
children’s clothes. 

The bed-clothing should be warm and 
light in weight, such as all-wool blankets 
and linen sheets. The quilted comforta- 
bles made of different colored cheese-cloth 
look very pretty to be sure, but they are 
decidedly unhealthy, as the air does not 
circulate through the cotton with which 
they are filled, and worse than this, they 
absorb and retain ail impurities. 

Give baby plenty of fresh air, not only 
during the day but also during the night, 
and a rub with alcohol or sweet-oil every 
few days. If parents will insist upon the 
children, especially the delicate ones, hav- 


ing this oil bath they will be surprised at’ 


the beneficial result which will follow in a 
short time. 

All children should have separate beds. 
This necessitates double the amount of 
bed-clothing; still, as sheets, etc., are but 
half as large for single beds as for double 
ones, the work is not increased so very 
much, and it is better for the children’s 
health. 

IN CASE OF CROUP. 

There are two forms of this trouble— 
membranous and spasmodic croup. The 
first is very dangerous, often proving fatal. 
In some ways it resembles diphtheria, and, 
like this disease, it requires the best medi- 
cal skill. 

Spasmodic croup, the most common 
form, may be easily treated if taken at 
once, unless the attacks are very frequent, 
then it would be better to consult a phy- 
sician. 

In this form of croup there is aswelling 
and inflammation of the glottis, which is 
that part of the throat where the voice is 
produced by the air passing through the 
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vocal chords, or it may be the result of a 
nervous contraction of the muscles of the 
throat. It usually occurs at night. The 
child awakens out of a sound sleep gasp- 
ing and choking, and the difficulty of 
breathing is often distressing to witness. 
The mother or nurse should act promptly. 
Try and quiet the child, and do not be- 
come nervous, as one is very apt to do. 
Remember it is very seldom danger- 
ous. 

Hold the child in an upright position, 
and loosen all bands around the throat 
and body, keeping the child warm and 
rubbing gently. A hot-water bag on the 
chest and throat is very good, and a dose 
of epicac and squills (a few drops every 
fifteen minutes) until the child vomits, or 
one teaspoonful of molasses and a pinch 
of powdered alum will be found advanta- 
geous in loosening the mucus. 


KEEP THE CHILDREN BUSY. 


If some light employment be given chil- 
dren and their brains as wellas their hands 
are kept busy it will be better for them. 
Children must have something to do, and 
if they are not employed mischief will be 
sure to follow. This finding employment 
for an active child is not always an easy 
task, but a little thought and time in this 
direction are always well spent. 


BEAUTY HINTS. 


Do not bathe the face with very cold 
water, it roughens the skin and makes it 
coarse. Bathe it once a day with warm 
water and pure soap, dry thoroughly and 
rub with cold cream. Let the cream re- 
main on the face for ten minutes and then 
wipe it off with a dry towel. The warm 
water opens the pores of the skin and the 
cold cream keeps them from becoming 
clogged with dust. 

Blackheads are not only unsightly, but 
are evidences of uncleanliness. Black- 
heads, or flesh worms, as they are still 
move vulgarly called, are an obstruction of 
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the glands, or skin outlets. The secre- 
tions which should be expelled through 
these glands harden and clog:the outlet. 
They are oily in their nature and attract 
dust, which attaches itself to the point of 
each tiny obstruction, growing larger and 
blacker each day. Tocure them one must 
be persevering and wash the face morn- 
ing and night with pure soap and hot 
water, in which a small lump of common 
washing-soda has been dissolved, using 
the face brush and taking care to scrub 
vigorously wherever there are blackheads. 
Be sure and rinse your face well after- 
wards. If it 1s painful from the unac- 
customed friction, apply some _ healing 
cream or witch hazel. 

Another way to remove blackheads is to 
steam the face every night or two and rub 
with cocoa butter until they disappear. 
All that is necessary in this steaming proc- 
ess is a kettle full of boiling water and a 
large tin funnel. Place the funnel in the 
spout of the kettle, cover the head with 
one end of a heavy towel and draw the 
' other edge of the towel around the top or 
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open part of the funnel and hold the face 
as near as possible to the steam. This 
should be done only on retiring, as one is 
apt to catch cold if exposed to the air after 
steaming. Never wash the face just before 
going out. If any cleansing is necessary 
have on hand a wash composed of equal 
parts of alcohol, rose-water and glycerine. 


To Salt Almonds.—Remove the shells, 
and at the same time be careful not to 
break the meat. Blanch by pouring boil- 
ing water over them, soak in olive-oil, 
sprinkle with salt, and place them in the 
oven until they are delicately browned. 

Prune Soufiée.—Boil one pound of prunes 
until very soft, then remove the stones and 
whip until light; take the beaten whites of 
four or five eggs, mix together and place 
in the oven until brown. Serve with 
whipped cream. 

Cookies.—Three eggs, two cupsful of 
sugar, three-fourths cupful of butter, one 
of sweet milk, two tablespoonsful of bak- 
ing-powder. Mix soft, roll thin, and bake 
in a quick oven. 


CHANSONNETTE D’AMOUR, 
By T. Farnham. 


As on the dusky brow of night 
One solitary gem 
Pales with its rays each lesser light 
In her broad diadem, 


So come thou forth, my soul’s desire ! 
And thy bright eye of love 

Shall shame the ineffectual fire 
Of that fair orb above. 


As the sweet moon, with modest gaze 
Upon the limped stream, 

Beholds within its liquid rays 
Her own reflected beam, 


So thou, my star, serene and fair ! 
Shalt view within this breast, 


In brighter rays reflected there, 
Thine image deep impressed. 


To thee I now attune my lute, 
My pleading voice I raise; 

Surely thine own will not be mute, 
My song to blame or praise. 


The softly perfumed airs of night 
Shall waft my vows to thee ; 

Will they return, my heart’s delight, 
A sweet response to me? 


I do but ask a word of thee, 
A whisper, or a sigh— 

If it breathe not of love for me, 
Then, hapless, I shall die. 
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CLIPPINGS. 


LENT. 


In pensive wise my lady stands, 
A gilded prayer-book in her hands, 
Her face averted from the world, 
A flag of penitence unfurled— 

For this is Lent. 


The world, the flesh and Romeo 
Are all forgot ; but then, you know, 
Her sackcloth clothes a dream of grace, 
While ash of roses tints her face— 

For this is Lent. 


A thing demure, she listens well 

To what the churchmen have to tell ; 

But all the while a cherub fair 

Of her attention has a share— 
Though this is Lent. 


For maidens, though they pious be, 
Will hearken to Love’s softer key, 
And woman is but woman when 
There comes to her the man of men— 
Though it be Lent. 
—FRANKLYN W. LEE. 


HE KNEW THE ROAD. 


‘*MovE forward, please,” said the conductor 
in the crowded cable car. ‘‘Noton your life,” 
replied the gentleman addressed, taking a fresh 
grip on the strap. ‘‘ But there are gentlemen 
on the platform who wish to get in,” continued 
the collector of fares. ‘‘ Well, they can’t have 
my place. This lady is my wife, and I know 
this road from start to finish. If anybody is 
going to sit in her lap this trip I'm that person. 
I’m onto this road’s curves.”— Yonkers States- 
man. 


AN IMPUDENT FELLOW. 


‘* THAT Willie Feathers is the most impudent 
man I ever met.” 

** Really ?” 

‘He is. I told him I had never been kissed 
by a man in all my life,-and he said, ‘I can well 
believe you.’”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


A SAD ENDING. 


‘“*HAVE you read the ‘Story of the Baptist 
Youth and the Presbyterian Maiden’ that h s 
just come out ?” 

‘“*No. It ends unhappily, and I make it a 
point not to read tragedies.” 

‘‘Ends unhappily? Why, it ends with the 
marriage of the youth and the maiden.” 

‘‘T know it does.”—Chicago Tribune. 


HER ATTITUDE. 


‘* How does your new servant like the place ?”’ 
asked the visitor. 

‘“‘Oh,” replie¢ the woman who had just 
moved, ‘‘the house pleases her very much. 
What she can’t understard is how such people 
as we are ever came to occupy it.”— Washington 
Star. 


AS THE SUN WENT DOWN. 


Two soldiers lay on the battlefield 
At night when the sun went down, 

One held a lock of'thin gray hair 
And one held a lock of brown. 


One thought of his sweetheart back at home, 
Happy and young.and gay, 

And one of his mother left alone, 
Feeble and old and gray. 


Each in the thought that a woman cared 
Murmured a prayer to God, 

Lifting his gaze to the blue above 
There on the battle sod. 


Each in the joy of a woman’s love 
Smiled through the pain of death, 

Murmured the sound of a woman's name, 
Though with his parting breath. 


Pale grew the dying lips of each, 
Then, as the sun went down, 
One kissed a lock of thin gray hair, 
And one kissed a lock of brown. 
—Town Talk. 


WELCOME SPRING. 


‘* SprING is here,” the poet said, 
And as the storm-door hitched its belt, 
And slammed him down ten flights of stairs, 
The force of his remark he felt ! 
—Cincinnatit Tribune. 


FLYINGWEDGE’S PRACTICE. 


Smith: Is young Flyingwedge practising law ? 

Williams: I think not. He was called to the 
bar, but I think he’s practising economy.— 
Lllustrated Bits. 


FAME. 


MaAn’s fate is not in his control, 
As he scans the stars for fame, 
He steps into an open hole 
And the papers print his name. 
—Chicago Record. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Ir has been our pleasure to try the following 
new pieces, published by Messrs. WITMARK & 
Sons, New York: 

‘‘T Love’s Yo' in the Same Old Way,” ballad; 

‘* Little Nell O’Brien,” an East side Rhapsody; 

‘‘Broken Revels,” Grand Galop de Concert; 

‘*Be As You Used To Be,” song; ‘‘ There’s a 

Good Thing Gone to Rest,” coon song and 

chorus; ‘‘ You're Welcome,” laughing song and 

chorus; ‘‘ Visions of Home,” descriptive ballad; 

‘‘Sweet Inniscarra” and ‘‘The Old Fashioned 

Mother,” Chauncey Olcott’s latest gems of song; 

‘Nelly Kelly,” latest catchy song and refrain. 
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